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What  Business  Education  Problems 

Do  AdtniuistratOYS  Consider  Important? 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  Ph.D. 


IN  1900,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  commercial  courses  was  so  small 
that  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education, 
in  which  the  percentages  of 
high  school  pupils  enrolled  in 
various  courses  were  given, 
no  figures  were  given  for 
commercial  subjects.  Although 
in  certain  cities  relatively  large 
numbers  of  pupils  were  en¬ 
rolled,  the  percentage  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  almost 
negligible. 

By  1930,  courses  in  business 
education  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  majority  of 
secondary  schools.  More  than  10%  of  all 
high  school  pupils  were  studying  book¬ 
keeping,  approximately  17%  were  learn¬ 
ing  typewriting,  almost  10%  were  in 
shorthand  classes,  more  than  5%  were 
studying  economics,  and  approximately 
7%  were  studying  commercial  arithmetic. 
As  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  following 
1930  figures  for  other  subjects  are  given; 
physics,  7%;  bi¬ 
ology,  15%;  ge¬ 
ometry,  18%; 
first-year  French, 

9%;  agriculture, 

4%;  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  18%. 

In  Minnesota, 

22,157  pupils  were 
studying  junior 


business  training;  in  1920,  no  school  in 
the  state  offered  such  a  course. 

These  figures  show  that  business  educa¬ 
tion  has  become  a  large  part 
of  secondary  education  and 
that  American  schoolmen  as 
well  as  laymen  have  become 
conscious  of  the  need  for 
business  education.* 

Along  with  this  growth  and 
increased  consciousness  —  in 
fact,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
attempts  to  organize  and  ad¬ 
minister  business  education — 
the  problems  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  have  multiplied. 

Among  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  following: 

1.  How  may  wc  best  guide  pupils  into  or 
away  from  vocational  business  courses.^ 

2.  What  business  c<lucation  should  all  pupils 
be  given 

3.  What  is  the  best  housing  and  equipment 
for  the  various  classes  in  business  education? 

•1.  What  training  and  experience  should  a 
teacher  of  business  subjects  have? 

5.  How  best  should  the  department  of  business 
education  be  related  to  local  business  institutions? 

6.  At  what  age 
level  should  various 
business  subjects  be 
given  ?  For  exam¬ 
ple,  should  short¬ 
hand  be  given  before 
the  eleventh  grade? 

7.  How  can  abil¬ 
ity  grouping  or  other 
devices  for  adjusting 
instruction  to  indi- 
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vidual  differences  be  best  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
business  education  subjects? 

8.  Should  the  high  school  offer  intensive  short¬ 
term  courses  in  business  education;  for  example,  a 
five-months  course  in  typing  and  shorthand? 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
these  problems  and  the  prospects  for  further 
complicating  the  busy  life  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  the  Business  Education  World  set 
about  last  spring  to  obtain  some  light  on 
these  and  similar  business  education  prob¬ 
lems  perplexing  school  administrators. 

What  Problems  Administrators  Think 
Most  Important 

To  a  large  number  of  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents,  and  to  a  few  pro¬ 
fessors  of  education  and  members  of  state 
departments  of  education,  the  BEW  sent  a 
check  list,  which  I  prepared.  This  check  list 
contained  seventy  problems,  or  areas  in  which 
problems  lay,  and  each  administrator  was 
asked  to  check  once  those  that  he  felt  were 
important,  twice  those  that  he  felt  were  very 
important,  and  three  times  those  that  he  felt 
were  most  important.  Replies  were  received 
from  a  representative  group  of  administra¬ 
tors  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — 326  in  all.  Each  time 
a  problem  was  checked  as  most  important, 
it  received  3  points;  if  it  was  checked  as 
very  important,  2  points;  and  1  point  if  it 
was  checked  as  important.  These  points 
were  totaled  for  each  of  the  70  problems  and 
then  converted  into  a  percentage  by  dividing 
these  totals  by  the  total  possible  points. 

Of  the  70  problems,  the  12  to  which  ad¬ 
ministrators  apparently  attach  the  most  im¬ 
portance  are  the  following,  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance: 

Score 

1.  How  may  courses  of  study  be  best  adapted 

to  local  conditions  and  needs? . 392 

2.  On  what  bases  may  pupils  be  guided  into 

business  curricula  ? . 374 

3.  How  may  instruction  best  be  adapted  to  dif¬ 
ferences  among  pupils  in  ability  to  learn? . 362 

4.  Should  there  be  some  definite  administra¬ 

tive  plan  for  keeping  commercial  teachers  in  con¬ 
tact  with  business? . 355 

5.  What  courses  should  be  required  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  curricula  ? . 351 

6.  What  are  the  means  of  determining  interests 

and  potential  abilities  in  business  careers? . 339 

7.  What  is  the  desirable  pattern  of  college  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  of  business  subjects? . 319 


8.  What  is  the  case  for  teaching  appropriately 
organized  courses  in  general  business  education 

to  all  pupils? . 311 

9.  What  arc  the  possible  contributions  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  to  secondary  education  in  general?  311 


10.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  business  education  for  giving  vocational 
guidance  to  its  pupils? . 307 

1 1 .  How  may  we  determine  definite  minimum 

standards  for  each  semester  in  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  ?  . 305 

12.  W'hat  previous  business  experience,  if  any, 

is  desirable  for  teachers? . 304 

The  next*  ten  problems  thought  to  be  of 

most  importance  were: 


Score 

1.  Keeping  teachers  oriented  in  the  problems 

and  events  in  the  current  business  world .  297 

2.  What  arc  the  most  imixirtant  objectives  of 

junior  business  education? .  294 

3.  Should  cooperative  arrangements  be  made 

for  business  students  to  attend  school  part  time 
and  to  be  employed  in  business  vocations  part 
time?  . 288 

4.  Problems  related  to  the  need  for  and  to  the 

desirable  tyjJcs  of  special  courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  and  other  subjects  for  business  edu¬ 
cation  students . 288 

5.  Should  there  be  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 

grade  a  general  business  course  suitable  for  stu¬ 
dents  not  in  the  commercial  curriculum? .  287 

6.  What  arc  current  trends  with  respect  to 

adding  or  dropping  of  various  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  education?  . 284 

7.  Preventing  teachers  from  giving  unsound 

educational  and  vcKational  advice . 280 

8.  What  arc  the  most  imjxirtant  objectives  of 

typing?  . 273 

9.  Should  credits  in  typing  and  shorthand  be 

based  upon  degree  of  proficiency  and  how  may 
that  be  best  done? .  272 

10.  What  arc  the  most  important  objectives 
of  bfKjkkccping  ?  . 271 

The  ten  problems  thought  to  be  least  im¬ 
portant  were:  Score 

1.  At  what  ages  and  in  what  grades  should 

office  training  be  taught? . . 166 

2.  Problems  related  to  charging  pupils  for  ma¬ 
terials . 165 

3.  What  are  the  possible  contributions  of  busi¬ 

ness  education  to  the  objectives  and  functions  of 
the  junior  high  school? . 163 

4.  Problems  of  organization  of  the  “commer¬ 
cial”  high  school . 161 

5.  Should  only  vocational  courses  in  business  be 

offered  below  the  secondary  year  of  high  school?  153 

6.  Should  students  in  college-preparatory, 

houschould  arts,  or  other  non-commercial  cur¬ 
ricula  be  permitted  to  elect  a  year’s  work  in 
shorthand?  . 152 
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'i  7.  Should  students  in  college-preparatory, 

^  household  arts,  or  other  non-commercial  cur- 
I  ricula  be  permitted  to  elect  a  year’s  work  in  any 
•  commercial  subject  besides  shorthand  and  typ- 

b!  ing?  . I'lO 

1 ,  8.  Should  any  vocational  course  in  business  be 

I  offered  in  grade  10? . 138 

9.  Problems  relative  to  plans  of  accounting  for 
I  all  major  equipment . 114 

110.  Extent  to  which  full-time  teachers' should 
Ik-  |>ermitted  to  teach  in  evening  schools . 102 


Regional  Differences  in  Problems 

Illustrative  of  the  interdependence  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  all  matters  intellectual 
and  educational,  there  was  marked  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  responses  to  the  check  list  coming 
from  different  regions.  The  responses  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  section  of  the 
country  from  which  they  came: 

1.  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states 

2.  Southern  states 

3.  North  Central  states 

4.  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  states 

The  principal  noteworthy  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  of  replies  coming  from 
these  four  areas  were: 

1.  In  the  North  Central  states,  particularly  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  junior  business  training  has  grown 
apace,  many  more  attached  unusual  importance  to 
the  problem  of  the  objectives  of  general  and  junior 
business  education. 

2.  Among  those  replying  from  the  New  England 
and  Middle  .Atlantic  states,  in  which  there  are  more 
large  secondary  schools,  more  attached  importance 
to  “What  are  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  de¬ 
sirable  qualifications  of  department  heads?” 

3.  In  the  Pacific  states,  they  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  as  in  other  regions  with  the  problem  of  how 
many  failures  are  legitimate  in  business  education. 

4.  Those  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  where  the  selective  concept  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  is  more  prominent,  are  more  concerned,  espe¬ 
cially  as  compared  with  the  Southern  states,  with 
the  problem  of  “On  what  basis  should  pupils  be 
guided  into  business  curricula?” 

Curriculum  the  Center  of  Problems 

Of  the  12  problems  to  which  the  326  ad¬ 
ministrators  returning  the  check  lists  attached 
most  importance,  6  had  to  do  with  the  cur¬ 
riculum  content  and  objectives  and  4  with 
pupil  guidance  and  individual  differences.  Of 
the  next  12  problems,  5  also  had  to  do  with 
the  curriculum.  It  is  obvious  that  those  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  secondary  schools  are  concerned 


more  definitely  with  problems  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  business  education  and,  second, 
with  problems  of  pupil  placement  guidance 
and  individual  differences. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  curriculum  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  whole  secondary- 
school  curriculum  is  not  only  being  chal¬ 
lenged  but  is  undergoing  a  transformation 
that  threatens  to  leave  little  of  the  content 
that  characterized  the  high  school  of  1910 
and  previous  decades.  As  far  back  as  1925, 
Dean  Ellwood  Cubberley  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  prophesied  that  the  scientific  and  mea¬ 
surement  movement  would  soon  recede  from 
its  place  in  the  foreground  in  the  minds  of 
schoolmen  and  that  for  a  quarter  century 
the  curriculum  would  be  the  center  of  atten¬ 
tion.  That  period  is  here.  It  is  not  arriving 
— we  are  in  it. 

The  evolution  of  a  new  curriculum  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  already  under  way.  Certain 
current  trends  and  conditions  have  made  that 
inevitable.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  The  larger  percentage  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  will  not  go  into  college  but  will  have  to 
go  into  business  occupations. 

2.  The  increased  need  for  and  increased  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  business  education  for  all,  as 
especially  recognized  in  the  rapidly  growing  move¬ 
ment  for  “consumer  education.” 

3.  The  greater  need  for  business  employees 
brought  about  by  the  business  expansion  following 
the  depression. 

4.  The  need  for  relocation  of  vocational  courses 
in  higher  grade  levels,  and  consequently  adaptation 
of  their  content  to  more  mature  learners — as  a  result 
of  the  unwillingness  of  business  to  employ  named 
business  workers  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

5.  The  conclusions  from  an  increasing  number 
of  careful  studies  are  that  (a)  foreign  languages  and 
mathematics  do  not  prepare  for  college  significantly 
better  than  other  subjects;  and  (b)  students  pre¬ 
senting  a  number  of  business  education  subjects  for 
college  entrance  make  as  high  marks  in  college  as 
those  of  equal  intelligence  who  did  not  study  busi¬ 
ness  subjects. 

Forthcoming  Discussions  of  Problems 

In  forthcoming  issues  of  the  BEW,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  problems  will  be  discussed  in  this 
department  by  prominent  schoolmen,  includ¬ 
ing  nationally  known  college  professors  of 
education  and  of  economics  or  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  high  school  principals,  superin- 
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tcndents  ot  schools,  specialists  in  commercial 
education,  and  teachers  of  business  education 
subjects — selected  on  the  basis  of  their  com¬ 
petence  to  discuss  the  particular  problem 
upon  which  they  have  been  asked  to  write  or 
because  of  their  having  developed  a  novel  or 
effective  method  of  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Business  Education  World  in 
inviting  all  principals,  superintendents,  and 
other  administrators,  along  with  teachers  and 
heads  of  departments  of  business  education, 
to  sit  in  with  us  on  these  discussions  by  read¬ 
ing  the  contributions  to  this  department  in 
future  issues,  and  also  to  contribute  manu¬ 
scripts  containing  discussions  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Please  write  us,  giving  us  the  name 
of  someone  who  has  been  doing  some  effec¬ 
tive  work  or  experimentation  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  these  problems  of  business  education. 


Administrator  and  Teacher 


We  are  not  far  afield  when  we  think  of  the 
educative  process  as  functioning  through  the 
teacher  rather  than  through  the  administrative 
office.  For  this  reason  our  administrative  and 
supervisory  devices  must  serve  the  teacher  and 
must  lend  themselves  to  interpretation  in  terms 
of  the  teaching  process. 

The  sad  comment  on  this  is  that  too  often 
we  reverse  the  process.  This  makes  plain  why 
we  find  ourselves  so  frequently  putting  the  em-. 
phasis  on  the  structure  of  the  organization  or 
the  mechanization  of  our  school  system;  whereas 
the  structure  as  in  nature  must  be  constantly 
subservient  to  the  functional  process. — George 
M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education, 
New  York^  State. 


Private  and  Public  Schools  Cooperate 


Editor's  Note — The  foregoing  article  by  Dr.  Doug¬ 
lass  introduces  our  new  department  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  education  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
administrators  and  teachers. 

The  National  Council  of  Business  Education  is 
collaborating  with  the  Business  Education  World 
in  the  conducting  of  this  department.  The  Council, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  president.  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  is  now  engaged  in  the  preliminary  planning 
of  an  extensive  national  study  of  business  education 
of  public  and  private  schools  at  both  the  sccondar) 
school  and  collegiate  levels. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  bring  to  our 
readers  the  contributions  of  both  Dr.  Douglass  and 
the  Council. — C.  B. 


Charles  R.  McCann,  president  of  the  McCann 
School  of  Business,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Pennsylvania  Private  Schrx)!  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  McCann  is  president,  has  been  co¬ 
operating  with  the  public  school  system  in  order 
to  obtain  state  approval  for  work  done  in  the 
private  business  schools.  Mr.  McCann  spoke  on 
“The  Pennsylvania  Plan”  before  the  Business 
Education  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  its  spring  conference  in  May. 


A.V.A.  to  Meet  in  December 


The  American  Vocational  Association  will 
hold  its  thirty-first  annual  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more  on  December  1-4.  Headquarters  for  the 
commercial  education  section  will  be  at  the 
Southern  Hotel.  Official  convention  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel. 
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Annual  M.eettng  of  the 

N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education 


The  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
held  its  annual  convention  in  Detroit,  June 
28  and  29.  President  Ernest  A.  2^11iot  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  opening  meeting  held  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral.  Dr.  Eugene  B. 
Elliott,  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  state  of  Michigan,  brought  greetings 
from  that  state. 

“I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  honor  afforded 
Michigan  in  being  chosen  host  for  the  75th 
convention  of  your  association,”  said  Dr.  El¬ 
liott,  and  continued  as  follows: 

With  the  advent  of  large  and  complex  business 
corporations  and  their  resultant  demands  for  effi¬ 
ciency,  there  has  developed  a  need  for  scientific  and 
broad  training  in  business. 

More  significant,  however,  than  the  needs  of 
business  from  the  vocational  point  of  view  is  the 
increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  broader 
philosophy  of  business  education.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  business  educators  arc  now  stressing 
the  need  for  consumer  education. 

It  is  refreshing  to  notice  that  the  newer  texts 
on  business  education  condemn  profit  as  a  sole 
motive  of  business.  Business  leaders  acknowledge 
that  they  too,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  human¬ 
ity,  must  harmonize  thc'ur  business  ethics  with  the 
ideals  underlying  a  democracy.  Recognizing  that  the 
major  objectives  in  our  democracy  arc  “good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,”  it  is  their 
purpose  to  investigate  how  business  can  best  achieve 
its  share  in  realizing  these  ideals.  These  goals  are 
the  determining  factors  in  choosing  the  content 
of  business  courses. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  is  playing  a  very 
important  role  in  this  type  of  training.  To  insure 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  the  most  vital  con¬ 
tent  of  business  courses  your  organization  has  acted 
as  a  national  clearing  house.  This  is  both  wise  and 
necessary.  It  has  kept  us  informed  concerning  na¬ 
tional  problems  of  business.  We  need  your  organi¬ 
zation  to  help  us  to  see  the  "forest”  as  well  as  the 
“trees.”  I  wish  you  continued  success. 

Following  Dr.  Elliott’s  greeting,  James  L. 
Holtsclaw,  chairman  of  the  Detroit  recep¬ 
tion  committee,  extended  the  hospitality  of 
that  city  to  the  visiting  delegates.  J.  O. 
McKinsey,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  fit  Company,  and  W.  J.  Cameron, 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  spoke  on  the 


relation  of  business  education  to  current 
problems.  Both  addresses  were  outstanding 
in  their  contribution  to  business  education 
and  will  be  published  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  quarterly. 

The  second  session,  held  Tuesday,  June 
29,  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  consisted  of  a 
luncheon,  presided  over  by  Vice  President 
Lola  Maclean  and  attended  by  some  three 
hundred  guests,  followed  by  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  and  a  business  meeting  at  which  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

The  section  meetings  were  presided  over 
by  the  following  educators: 

Social  Business:  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Secretarial:  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  University 
of  Vermont;  Clerical  Office  Machine:  Mary  Stuart, 
Brighton  (Massachusetts)  High  School;  Training  for 
Store  Work,:  Dorothy  M.  Baldwin,  William  Penn 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  J.  M.  Trytten,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

New  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  (See  pictures  on  page  4.) 

President:  Lola  Maclean,  educational  director,  De¬ 
troit  Commercial  College,  Detroit. 

First  Vice  President:  Joseph  DeBrum,  Sequoia 
Union  High  School,  Redwood  City,  California. 

Second  Vice  President:  Frederick  H.  Riecke,  chair¬ 
man,  commercial  department.  South  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland  (re¬ 
elected). 

Executive  Committee:  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Herbert  A. 
Tonne,  New  York  University;  Mary  Stuart,  Brighton 
(Massachusetts)  High  School. 

Mr.  DcBrum  was  appointed  national  mem¬ 
bership  chairman,  succeeding  Miss  Maclean, 
under  whose  leadership  the  membership  of 
the  Department  was  increased  to  4,000,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  largest  commercial  education  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  world. 

A  record-breaking  educational  and  so¬ 
cial  program  is  already  in  the  making  for 
next  year’s  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York. 
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The  First  oj  a  New  Series 

Speech 

For  the  Classroom  Teacher 

Dorothy  I.  Mulgrave,  Ph.D. 


TT  7ITHIN  the  past  few  years  there  has 
^  *  been  a  marked  change  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  spoken  word.  Perhaps  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there 
been  such  consciousness  of  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  as  there  is  today. 
Persons  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
called  Leslie  Howard  hard  to  understand 
arc  now  enjoying  his  speech  as  well  as  that 
of  President  Roosevelt,  George  Arliss,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  Charles  Laughton,  and 
other  stage  and  radio  speakers.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  radio  and  the  talking  pic¬ 
tures  arc  the  two  organs  most  responsible 
for  our  change  of  attitude  toward  speech. 

The  additional  emphasis  on  speech  places 
a  great  burden  on  the  classroom  teacher. 
For,  while  we  have  expected  a  high  degree 
of  artistry  in  the  theater,  on  the  radio,  and 
from  the  pulpit,  we  have  been  strangely 
lax  in  viewing  the  problem  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  one.  A  few  years  ago,  Otis  Skinner 
wrote  thus,  regarding  the  general  problem 
of  speech  in  America: 

The  only  possibility  of  reform  lies  in  the  very 
beginning  of  culture — the  public  school.  If  Boards 
of  Education  would  not  only  demand  from  teachers 
an  ability  to  instruct  but  the  harmonious  voicing  of 
that  instruction,  we  could  get  somewhere.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  teachers  should  teach  diction,  but 
merely  that  they  become  examples  of  good  speech. 
The  infant  ear  is  a  recording  instrument;  what  it 
hears  becomes  its  owner’s  method  of  expression.’ 

Despite  the  obvious  truth  of  this  criticism, 
as  a  nation  we  have  been  strangely  slow  to 
recognize  it  in  actual  practice.  Though 
our  expenditures  in  the  cause  of  education 
have  increased  tremendously  since  1900, 
our  money  and  enthusiasm  have  been  in- 

’Skinner,  Otis,  “America’s  Vocal  Jungle.”  The 
New  Times  Magazine,  January  10,  1932. 


vested  in  .  modern  buildings,  swimming 
f)ools,  uniforms  for  school  bands,  standard¬ 
ized  systems  in  reading  and  other  subjects, 
and  various  forms  of  expensive  equipment. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  expendi¬ 
ture  for  insuring  good  speech  on  the  part 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  major  question  involved  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  is;  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  classroom  teacher  speaks  well 
or  poorly;  whether  his  voice  is  good  or  bad, 
strident  and  shrill,  low  and  monotonous, 
or  lacking  in  color  and  flexibility,  if  he 
knows  his  subject  matter.?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  much  of  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject  matter  is  lost  or  w’asted  unless 
he  can  express  himself  clearly,  vividly,  and 
with  sufficient  enthusiasm  in  his  voice  to 
stimulate  interest  in  his  subject  matter. 

Environmental  Aspects  of  Teaching 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  is 
environmental.  He  is  with  a  class  a  certain 
amount  of  time  five  days  a  week  for  many 
weeks  during  the  year.  Naturally,  his  man¬ 
nerisms,  his  voice,  his  word  choice,  and  his 
speech  in  general  have  a  marked  effect  on 
his  students.  Too  frequently,  neither  the 
teacher  nor  students  have  any  idea  of  the 
subtle  process  of  imitation  that  is  going  on. 
Occasionally,  students  imitate  consciously  as 
a  result  of  a  desire  to  emulate  or  ridicule, 
but  a  large  majority  go  through  elementary 
school,  high  school,  and  even  college,  imitat¬ 
ing  the  speech  and  mannerisms  of  the 
teacher  w'ithout  much  awareness  of  the  fact. 

Although  the  speech  habits  of  the  high 
school  student  may  not  be  in  so  formative  a 
state  as  those  of  the  elementary  school  child, 
the  former  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
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his  teachers.  If,  for  example,  he  has  an 
English  teacher  whose  voice  is  shrill  and 
unpleasant,  a  stenography  teacher  who  lisps, 
a  history  teacher  who  has  a  markedly  nasal 
voice,  and  a  bookkeeping  teacher  who 
drones,  he  is  exposed  to  needless  handicaps 
in  his  endeavor  to  become  educated.  He 
is  entitled  to  the  kind  of  sjxech  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  stimulating  subject  matter 
will  never  be  made  boresome,  and  in  which 
intrinsically  difficult  or  “dry”  subject  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  made  stimulating. 

Communication  Aspects 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  communicate 
ideas  to  his  classes;  he  must  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  these  ideas,  if  he  is  to  be  truly 
successful.  Edward  Dean  Martin  wrote 
sometime  ago  in  connection  wdth  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  teaching:  “Learning  that  is  discon¬ 
tinued  after  one  leaves  college  walls  is  for 
the  most  part  wasted  effort.”  It  is  the  task 
of  the  teacher,  then,  to  stimulate  interest 
that  will  continue  long  after  his  students 
have  left  school  or  college. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  teach  facts  as 
such  has  become  apparent  to  us  all.  We 
have  pinned  our  faith  too  enthusiastically 
on  written  credentials,  assuming  that  if  a 
teacher  had  made  a  satisfactory  grade  in  a 
written  examination,  he  was  qualified,  on 
the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  to  teach  whatever  subject  he  wished  to 
teach.  A  factual  knowledge  of  literature, 
however,  obviously  does  not  imply  that  one 
will  be  able  to  make  students  love  the 
beauty  and  variety  and  wealth  of  English. 
A  broad  historical  background  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  does  not  mean  that  his  classes 
will  be  imbued  with  zeal  for  historical  re¬ 
search.  The  teacher  must  realize  that  it 
is  his  love  of  his  material,  plus  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  his  manner  of  presenting  it,  that 
is  going  to  be  of  real  value  in  establishing 
lasting  interests  that  will  transcend  school 
and  college  halls. 

Artistic  Aspects 

In  art  forms,  such  as  the  theater,  the  radio, 
and  the  public-speaking  forum,  we  have 
demanded  some  degree  of  excellence  in 
speech.  If  we  are  to  consider  teaching  as 


the  fine  art  that  it  is,  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  artistic  presentation  of  subject 
matter.  If,  for  example,  teachers  tell  stories, 
or  read  lyric  poems,  exciting  narratives,  or 
thrilling  orations,  without  being  aware  of 
how  the  author  in  each  case  has  selected  his 
words  and  sounds,  of  how  he  has  presented 
and  combined  colors  in  his  word  choice,  they 
cannot  hope  to  make  classes  conscious  of 
subtle  distinctions  in  sound  and  diction;  if 
their  voices  arc  monotonous,  or  rasping,  or 
ineffectual,  teachers  arc  unfair  not  only  to 
the  author  in  question,  but  also  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  bored  or  unappreciative  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  subjected  to  careless 
and  inartistic  interpretation.  Indistinctness, 
harshness,  or  metallic  vocal  qualities  may 
prevent  a  teacher  who  knows  his  subject 
matter  from  communicating  to  his  students 
his  own  appreciation. 

The  artist-teacher  is  conscious  of  the  value 
of  harmony  in  the  spoken  word;  he  studies 
his  group  individually  so  that  he  may  be 
aware  of  those  who  are  repressed  and  need 
encouragement  and  of  those  who  are  aggres¬ 
sive  and  must  be  tactfully  directed.  The 
teacher,  in  striving  for  artistry  in  teaching, 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  color,  har¬ 
mony,  and  beauty  in  speech  are  even  more 
important  than  those  same  factors  in  dress. 
Far  too  frequently,  our  auditory  concept  of 
a  person  fails  to  agree  with  our  visual 
concept. 

Responsibility  of  the  Teacher 

In  many  communities  all  responsibility  for 
speech  must  be  assumed  by  the  school.  Some 
school  systems  cannot  afford  the  services  of 
a  speech  staff;  others  regard  the  speech 
specialist  as  a  faddist.  Even  in  those  school 
districts  fortunate  enough  to  have  trained 
speech  teachers,  however,  the  classroom 
teacher  must  by  the  very  nature  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  assume  a  large  portion  of  responsibility 


About  Dr.  Mulgrave:  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  in  New  York  University,  whence 
come  her  three  degrees.  Lives  in  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Popular  lecturer  and  author  of 
many  magazine  articles.  Her  new  book, 
"Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,”  published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  has  aroused  nation-wide  inter¬ 
est  in  speech  improvement. 
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for  the  speech  of  his  classes.  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  teacher  must  become  a 
speech  correctionist.  Even  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible,  it  would  be  unwise,  since  not  everyone 
is  temperamentally  attuned  to  the  rigors 
of  speech  correction.  It  does  imply,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  teacher,  no  matter  what  his 
specialization,  is  fundamentally  a  speech 
teacher,  so  potent  is  the  force  of  imitation. 

To  meet  this  responsibility  the  teacher 
must  himself  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
speech  is  a  true  indicator  of  the  integration 
of  personality  as  well  as  of  culture  and  back¬ 
ground;  he  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  changing  his  own  speech 
habits,  if  necessary,  so  that  he  may  exemplify 
those  qualities  which  he  wishes  to  have  stu¬ 
dents  emulate;  and  he  must  so  teach  that 
students  will  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  the 
beauty  of  English  sounds,  harmoniously 
voiced. 
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•  A  TW’o-HouR  course  in  business  speech  has 
been  made  a  requirement  for  all  commerce  ma¬ 
jors  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  begin¬ 
ning  this  fafl. 

•  Edwin  R.  Hunter,  of  Maryville  College,  in 
Tennessee,  tells  of  a  German  lecturing  on  Eng¬ 
lish  speech  who  said  that  there  are  two  ft>rms 
of  th  in  English,  as  in  tinh  and  zose. 

•  Worry  is  the  interest  you  pay  today  on  the 
troubles  of  tomorrow — and  most  of  them  never 
happen. — The  Office  Economist. 

American  Institute  of  Commerce 
Opens  at  Davenport,  Iowa 

O.  E.  Fenton,  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Business  in  Des  Moines,  and  his  brother, 
S.  D.  Fenton,  have  opened  a  companion  school 
in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  school,  which  will  occupy  the  entire 
building  at  Sixth  and  Brady  Streets,  will  be 
known  as  the  American  Institute  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  O.  E.  Fenton  is  president  of  the  new  school, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  Institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  his  brother  is  secretary  and  manager. 

The  courses  and  the  social  activities  of  the 
two  schools  will  be  identical. 
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Mr.  Principal^ 

Do  Your  Teachers  Have 


Faulty  NletahoUsm 
In  Their  M.ethodsl 

Frances  Efiingcr  Raymond 

/^NE  morning  I  wake  up  with  a  complete 
realization  that  I  feel  all  wrong.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  takes  me  to  my  doctor’s  office  for 
the  semiannual  examination. 

“Hmm,”  says  he.  “Faulty  metabolism.” 
He  checks  this  and  that. 

He  shoots  some  iron  into  my  arm,  gives 
me  a  IxJttle  of  tablets,  tells  me  to  eat  “rabbit 
food.”  Soon  everyone  I  meet  says;  “How 
well  you  look,  so  full  of  pep,  such  good  col¬ 
or.”  Then  I  know  my  metabolism  is  working 
as  it  should. 


I’m  told  this  metabolism  is  a  twofold 
process:  First,  it  builds  up  protoplasmic  cells; 
second,  it  breaks  down  these  same  protoplas¬ 
mic  cells  in  creating  energy.  Metabolism  is  as 
it  should  be  when  the  balance  between  the 
two  processes  is  approximately  even.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  break  down  the  cells  by  using 
up  energy  faster  than  the  building  process 
can  get  them  ready. 

I  like  analogies.  After  one  of  those  semi¬ 
annual  visits  to  the  doctor,  I  began  to  won¬ 
der  if  teachers  don’t  get  faulty  metalx)lism  in 
their  teaching  methods.  I  began  to  work  out 
the  symptoms — not  hardened  arteries,  but 
crystallized  procedures. 

Can’t  you  see  a  teacher  moving  along 
smoothly  in  his  rut,  with  no  friction,  no 
change.?  He  calls  it  system,  organization. 


Then  there  is  the  anemic  teacher — so  long 
on  the  job  that  he  has  become  actually  drab. 
He  sighs  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  book 
on  his  desk.  Long  ago  his  work  lost  its  taste. 
He  has  neither  zest  nor  energy. 

Then  there’s  the  high-blood-pressure  teach¬ 
er,  losing  his  temper  at  the  drop  of  a  pencil, 
snapping  at  this  person  or  that,  sarcastic, 
unjust,  suspicious;  or  the  low-blood-pressure 
person  who  never  gets  out  of  his  chair  or 
makes  an  unnecessary  move. 

The  question  is,  “What  shall  we  do  about 
it.?” 

You  are  the  doctor-principal  of  the  school 
— the  one  who  must  check  up  on  your  teach¬ 
ers,  diagnose,  advise,  get  them  into  peda¬ 
gogical  health. 

1.  Elihu  Patterson  comes  into  the  office. 
He  is  a  scholar,  long  in  service.  His  pupils 
respect  him,  but  no  one  admires  him.  His 
tongue  is  bitter.  His  skin  is  pallid.  His 
clothes  are  shabby. 

“Elihu,”  you  say,  “you  are  in  a  bad  way. 
If  you  will  take  the  medicine  I  prescribe, 
we’ll  get  you  back  into  shape;  otherwise  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  to 
resign  from  the  system.” 

“Prescribe,  Doctor,”  sighs  Elihu,  “and  I’ll 
do  the  best  I  can.” 

“Buy  a  set  of  golf  clubs  and  play  nine 
holes  a  day.  Go  to  every  football  game  you 
can.  Read  detective  stories,  Esquire,  and 
the  New  Yort^er.  And  under  no  circum¬ 


stances  utter  a  single  sarcastic  remark  during 
school  hours.  Get  a  new  suit,  too.” 

2.  Josephine  Drake  strolls  into  the  office, 
and  with  a  half-groan  sinks  listlessly  in  a 
chair.  She  puts  down  a  brief  case  that  is 
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bursting  with  its  load  of  uncorrected  papers. 
Jo  is  the  most  conscientious  teacher  in  the 
school. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jo?”  asks  Dr. 
Principal. 

“I’m  all  in,’’  replies  Jo,  “and  I  simply  must 
get  those  papers  corrected  before  tomorrow 
morning.  I  don’t  see  how  I  am  going  to  do 
it.”  To  her  great  surprise  she  begins  to 
weep. 

Dr.  P.  gets  her  calmed  down.  He  shakes 
his  head. 

“Very  faulty  metabolism,  young  woman. 
We’ve  got  to  do  something  about  it  at  once. 
What  are  those  papers?” 

“My  freshman  English  A  compositions. 
I’m  going  to  give  them  back  tomorrow.” 

“Let  me  have  them.”  He  tears  the  papers 
across  and  flings  them  into  the  wastebasket. 


Jo  Drake  gasps,  then  looks  relieved.  Then 
she  stutters,  “But  what  can  I  say  to  my  class 
tomorrow?” 

“Tell  them  that  their  compositions  showed 
a  great  deal  of  latent  ability,  but  that  you 
want  more  care  shown  in  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  and  sentence  construction.”  Dr. 
P.  grins.  So  does  Miss  Drake.  “Moreover, 
when  the  next  set  of  compositions  comes  in, 
see  that  the  students  do  the  checking  in 
class.” 

“Prescribe  something  else  for  me.  I  like 
this  first  dose.” 

“Go  to  movies.  Learn  to  play.  Get  color 
in  your  cheeks.  Wear  bright<olored  things. 
Get  your  dimples  back.  Put  up  a  mirror  in 
the  back  of  the  room  and  watch  your  face 
the  next  time  you  start  to  scold.” 

Jo  springs  from  her  chair,  flings  the  shab¬ 
by  brief  case  into  the  basket  where  it  helps 
jam  down  the  torn  papers,  and  literally  skips 
out  of  the  room,  calling  as  she  goes,  “I’m 
going  to  step  out  tonight!” 


i.  Miss  Selina  Persnickety  comes  in.  Her 
lips  are  thin  and  firm,  her  jaw  aggressive. 
She  has  a  record  of  efficiency  that  might  be 
considered  enviable,  yet  Dr.  P.  considers  her 
his  most  serious  problem  case.  Nobody  likes 
her. 

She  snaps  at  him,  “Doctor,  how  do  you 
pronounce  d-e-p-o-t?” 

“Well,”  he  drawls  out,  w’ith  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  “I  usually  call  it  ‘station.’  ” 

Miss  Persnickety  gives  a  sniff.  Dr.  P.  says 
mildly,  “Please  sit  down.  Miss  Persnickety. 

I  want  to  'nave  a  little  chat  with  you.” 

She  sits  down  stiffly,  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair. 

“You  are  suffering  from  faulty  metabolism,” 
says  Dr.  P.  “Your  entire  system  has  gone 
acid.  1  am  going  to  prescribe  a  quart  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  for  you  each  day. 
You  have  forgotten  that  kindness  is  essential 
to  balanced  metabolism.  Then,  if  it  is  hu¬ 
manly  possible,  make  a  mistake  at  least  twice 
a  week.  The  resultant  humility  will  tend  to 
reduce  your  blood  pressure.  Heed  what  I 
say.  Miss  Persnickety.  If  you  cannot  mellow, 

I  shall  have  to  order  you  to  a  sanitarium.” 

Miss  Persnickety  grows  pale,  droops  her 
head,  and  goes  out  to  search  for  that  first 
quart  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness — let  us 
hope.  Her  case  may  not  respond  to  treat¬ 
ment.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
first  quart  of  that  milk  soured. 

4.  Dr.  P.’s  face  brightens  as  Nell  Hawley 
walks  in.  She  is  his  senior  teacher.  He  does 
not  like  to  think  that  she  is  almost  eligible 
for  retirement.  Her  metabolism  is  all  right. 
She  brims  with  goodwill,  sympathy,  and 
understanding.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  school 
loves  her  and  obeys  her  slightest  suggestion. 
Each  knows  that  her  word  is  law — that  she 
cannot  be  unjust;  neither  can  she  be  cajoled 
nor  hoodwinked.  She  may  snap  a  student 
into  action,  but  she  is  never  sarcastic.  The 
years  have  brought  her  their  generous  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  poise  and  serenity.  Dr.  P. 
looks  at  her  and  thanks  God  that  he  has  a 
Nell  Hawley  to  help  him  through. 

5.  Just  then  in  breezes  the  prettiest  teacher 
on  his  staff,  gay  little  Gwin  Flighty. 

“Doc,  darling,”  she  warbles,  “can’t  I  get 
off  two  hours  early  Friday?  I  want  to  make 
the  early  train  to  Boston.  I’ll  get  someone  to 
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take  my  class,  or  I’ll  give  them  extra  studying 
to  do.  You’d  take  care  of  them  for  me, 
wouldn’t  you,  Nell,  dear?” 

“Why  the  need  for  getting  to  Boston  on 
the  early  train  Friday?” 

\  charming  combination  of  dimple  and 
blush  prepares  the  doctor  for  the  answer. 
“I  am  expecting  to  meet  the  best  young  man 
in  the  world.  1  want  all  the  time  I  can  have 
with  him.” 

“Well,  my  dear  young  woman,  your  work 
tor  the  past  three  months  indicates  that  your 
entire  system  is  out  of  balance.  No  one  on 
the  force  rates  favors  less  than  you.  But,  if 
you  will  follow  my  prescription  to  the  letter. 
I’ll  concede  this  special  favor.” 

“Oh,  what  is  the  prescription.  Doctor?” 

“(Jet  married  to  that  young  man  as  soon 
as  vacation  comes  and  never  teach  school 
again.” 


“That  medicine  will  be  easy  to  take!” 
Flighty  dashes  out  of  the  door. 

Dr.  P.  looks  at  Nell  Hawley  and  mur¬ 
murs,  “I  wish  you  were  quintuplets.” 

Second  Commercial  Teachers 
Conference  at  Indiana  University 

The  School  of  Business  Administration,  In¬ 
diana  University,  sponsored  its  Second  Annual 
Commercial  Teachers  Conference  at  the  school 
I  building  on  July  8  and  9.  Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells, 
acting  president  of  the  university,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome. 

Leaders  in  the  field  of  business  education  spoke 
on  shorthand,  typewriting,  accounting,  consumer 
education,  and  visual  education.  Some  of  the 
I  speakers  and  their  subjects  were:  Ann  Brew- 
ington,  assistant  professor  of  business,  Chicago 
I  University,  “A  Critical  Review  of  the  Various 
Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand”;  R.  G.  Wal¬ 
ters,  president  of  the  N.C.T.F.,  “The  Uses  of 
Visual  Education  in  Commercial  Training”; 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  “What 
the  Small  High  School  Should  Offer  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

f 


Mrs.  Raymond  Receives 
Honorary  Degree 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  was  conferred  on  Mrs. 
Frances  Effinger  Raymond  by  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles,  at  its  annual  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  on  August  12. 

President  R.  H.  Whitten’s  citation,  in  con¬ 
ferring  the  degree,  was  as  follows; 

Mrs.  Frances  Fffingcr  Raymond,  of  San  Francisco — 
teacher,  author,  dean  of  business  women,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  Branch  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  since  1912,  when  she 
opened  the  office.  A  product  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  One  of  the  first  women  court  reporters 
in  the  United  States.  Associated  with  Dr.  Gregg 
since  1900,  and  one  of  the  original  faculty  of 
Gregg  College.  Member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Gregg  Writer  for  several  years.  Author  and 
co-author  of  several  textbooks,  and  writer  of  many 
articles  on  business  education.  Honorary  member 
f>f  Alpha  lota  and  other  organizations.  Member 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation,  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs.  A 
student,  wife,  mother — in  every  stage  exemplifying 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  we  most  admire  in 
women. 

Mrs.  Raymond,  you  have  gained  the  confidence, 
admiration,  and  love  of  the  educational  and  business 
world,  and  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration  of  Woodbury 
College  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  thereto.  In  token  hereof  I  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  this  diploma. 

Mrs.  Raymond  has  contributed  several  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  BEW  in  the  past  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  again,  with  “Mr.  Principal — Do  Your 
Teachers  Have  Faulty  Metabolism  in  Their 
Methods?”  on  page  9  of  this  issue. 
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Numerous  studies  have  been  made  in 
an  endeavor  to  determine  a  satisfactory 
method  by  which  typing  success  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  certain 
predictive  index.  The  data  here  offered  give 
further  evidence  that  intelligence,  mechanical 
ability,  and  college  prediction  of  success  are 
of  little  value  in  judging  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  typing. 

This  study  was  made  over  a  period  of  six 
years  and  includes  1,298  cases  of  students  in 
a  state  college.  The  majority  of  the  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  technical  two-year  com¬ 
mercial  course,  and  their  records  on  file  in 
the  personnel  department  would  indicate  that 
their  ability  was  limited.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  also  a  number  of  academic  students  in 
the  typing  classes  surveyed. 

The  typing  grades  were  compared  with 
the  intelligence  scores,  mechanical  scores,  and 
college  prediction  of  success.  The  following 
results  were  obtained; 

Number 

Typing  Grades  Compared  With:  Tested  Results 
Thurstonc  Psychology  Examination  828  r.ll  .03 
MacQuarric  Test  of  Mechanical 

Aptitude  . 792  r  .10  .03 

College  Prediction  of  Success  ...  370  r  .26  .05 

Since  typing  is  a  more  or  less  objective 
study,  the  grades  assigned  to  typing  students 
should  be  less  subjective  than  in  many 
subjects.  (See  table  on  page  14) 

The  50  percentile  is  considered  average  on 
;he  Thurstone  psychology  examination,  65 
on  the  MacQuarrie  test  of  mechanical  apti¬ 
tude,  and  100  on  the  predictive  index.  The 
college  predictive  index  is  made  up  of  the 
intelligence  test  percentile,  high  school  con¬ 
tent  scores,  the  number  of  recommended 
units  the  student  has  earned,  and  his  reading 
and  achievement  test  scores. 

Intelligence  Not  a  Factor  in  Success 

While  the  data  show  that  more  than  half 
our  students  are  below  average  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  mechanical  ability,  as  measured 
by  our  tests,  only  about  10  per  cent  fail  to 
do  acceptable  work  in  typing,  and  these  arc 
not  necessarily  the  students  whose  test  scores 
indicate  a  lack  of  ability.  While  there  were 
only  fifteen  cases  of  failure  involved  in  the 
study,  the  college  prediction  of  success  indi¬ 
cated  that  all  these  cases  were  below  average. 
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However,  because  of 
the  few  cases  in¬ 
volved,  this  fact  is 
probably  insignifi-- 
cant. 

No  attempt  is 
made  to  follow  the 
normal  curve  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  grading. 
The  grade  A  represents  superior  work.  In 
some  classes  no  students  have  earned  this 
grade;  in  other  classes  more  students  have 
earned  the  grade  than  the  curve  would  allow. 

From  the  data  it  would  appear  that  a  per¬ 
son  below  the  50  percentile,  as  measured  by 
these  tests,  has  the  same  chance  to  succeed  as 
a  typist  as  has  the  person  with  a  Ijigher 
rating. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  pupils 
with  the  higher  test  scores  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  typing  to  devote  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  skill,  while  the 
pupils  with  the  low’er  scores  may  have  re¬ 
alized  that  they  stand  a  chance  to  succeed 
in  typing  if  they  put  forth  maximum  effort. 
It  is  likely  that  an  important  factor  of  the 
pupil’s  success  is  his  determination  to  succeed. 

Regular  and  Intelligent  Practice  Necessary 

A  second  factor  is  undoubtedly  the  pupil’s 
willingness  to  practice  regularly  and  intelli- 
gendy.  The  average  pupil  in  our  beginning 
classes  is  expected  to  practice  eight  hours  a 
week,  four  in  class  and  four  outside  of  class, 
as  the  class  meets  four  days  a  week. 

The  fact  is  impressed  upon  the  class  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  any  student  to  take 
the  course  unless  he  is  interested  enough  in 
becoming  an  efficient  typist  to  give  the  nec¬ 
essary  time  for  regular  practice.  Also,  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  that  practice  alone 
will  not  necessarily  improve  his  typing — he 
must  practice  intelligently  and  make  every 
moment  count. 

From  the  first,  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
have  the  students  feel  that  typing  is  really 
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for  Typing  Success 

*^Miss  Curtis  gives  old  /.  Q.  a 
body  blow/*  says  our  com¬ 
mentator,  William  R.  Foster 

a  simple  operation  if  they  will  follow  specific 
rules  in  their  daily  practice.  A  close  check  is 
kept  on  each  student  to  see  that  he  practices 
regularly.  The  result  is  that  in  our  begin¬ 
ning  classes,  with  54  in  a  class,  those  who 
pass  the  course  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks 
attain  a  sp)eed  of  30  w.p.m.  with  not  more 
than  two  errors  on  ten-minute  straight-copy 
tests  and  also  have  the  ability  to  type  simple 
business  and  personal  forms. 

The  keyboard  is  usually  taught  in  five  or 
six  lessons. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  a  satisfactory  touch, 
strengthening  individual  fingers,  acquiring 
the  habit  of  using  each  finger  independently, 
and  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  copy.  At  times 
the  word  “approach”  has  been  used  and  at 
times  the  combination  of  letters.  Wc  have 
found  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  to 
be  the  most  valuable. 

The  students  are  drilled  to  type  in  an  even 
manner  and  not  to  endeavor  to  type  too 
rapidly  in  the  beginning.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  or  so,  about  two-thirds  of  the  class 
hour  is  devoted  to  typing  from  dictation,  the 
pace-a-meter,  or  the  phonograph  in  order  to 
develop  uniformity.  During  this  time  no 
mention  is  made  of  speed  or  accuracy.  The 
students  are  instructed  to  do  their  best — to 
put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort,  to  concentrate 
on  the  correct  stroking,  but  to  forget  a  mis- 
stroke  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made. 

After  the  first  month  a  simple  analysis  of 
I  errors  is  taught.  The  students  are  told  that 
most  errors  are  due  probably  to  faulty  tech¬ 
nique,  which  may  be  caused  by  lack  of  indi¬ 
vidual  finger  action,  fingers  straying  too  far 
from  the  guides,  fingers  not  curved  enough, 
lack  of  concentration,  lack  of  rhythm,  unnec¬ 
essary  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
taking  eyes  from  the  copy  too  frequently, 


and  trying  to  type  too  fast.  Corrective  prac¬ 
tice  is  assigned  to  overcome  weakness  in 
individual  technique. 

Here  a  decided  improvement  is  noted.  The 
students  are  told  repeatedly  that  they  must 
put  forth  much  effort  and  that  their  practice 
must  be  done  in  an  intelligent  manner  or  the 
results  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

High  Standards  Set  Up 

Despite  evidence  as  to  the  undesirability 
of  requiring  perfect  copies,  we  have  found 
that  the  foregoing  method  results  in  much 
perfect-copy  work  by  the  majority  of  the 
students,  so  when,  after  mid-term,  part  of 
the  lesson  is  assigned  to  be  typed  with  no 
errors,  there  is  apparently  little  difficulty 
experienced  in  attaining  this  result. 

Timed  tests  have  been  started  earlier  in 
some  quarters  than  in  others,  but  this  docs 
not  appear  to  influence  the  results.  The  first 
test  is  always  for  one  minute  and  is  composed 
of  familiar  material.  Several  one-minute  tests 
are  given  during  the  period.  Each  student  is 
asked  to  correct  his  best  tests. » With  so  many 
attempts  it  is  natural  that  practically  all  the 
students  will  have  several  perfect  copies. 

Gradually,  unfamiliar  material  is  intro¬ 
duced,  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
attaining  accurate  copy,  as  by  this  time  most 
of  the  students  have  gained  so  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  that  they  feel  they  can 
type  accurately  and  usually  do  so.  Keeping 
as  an  aim  accurate  typing,  we  increase  the 
length  of  these  tests  until  the  ten-minute  test 
is  reached.  Frequently  on  the  ten-minute 
tests  at  least  one-half  of  the  class  will  have 
perfect  tests  and  most  of  the  others  will  not 
have  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  errors. 

As  previously  stated,  during  the  first 
month  practically  the  entire  class  hour  is 
devoted  to  uniform  rhythmic  typing.  After 
this  time  the  individual  differences  are  more 
pronounced,  so  not  more  than  ten  minutes 


About  Marie  Curtis:  Aisistant  professor,  com¬ 
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is  devoted  to  dictation  and  to  typing  in 
concert. 

Simple  letter  writing  and  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  personal  typing  are  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  week;  by  this  time  most 
of  the  pupils  have  reached  a  speed  of  30 
words  a  minute.  We  have  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  teaching  the  placement  of  letters 
and  straight  copy.  We  use  the  letter  place¬ 
ment  chart  included  in  the  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia,  course  of  study. 

Our  experience  is  that  pupils  have  a 
tendency  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  they 
feel  will  be  accepted  by  the  instructor.  It  is 
better  to  instill  into  them  from  the  start  a 
feeling  that  typing  is  a  simple  process  and 
that  if  their  technique  is  correct  they  will 
type  with  very  few  errors.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  pupils  will  train  themselves  to 
do  work  that  is  accurate  and  well  placed  on 
the  page,  with  a  touch  that  is  usable  for 
practical  work,  when  they  understand  that 
no  credit  will  be  given  for  less  efficient  work. 


Atmosphere  of  Success  Maintained 

We  feel  that  the  success  of  our  pupils  is 
dependent  not  only  on  the  fact  that  we  em¬ 
phasize  regular  and  intelligent  practice  but 
also  on  the  fact  that  from  the  start  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  them  feel  that  they  can  suc¬ 
ceed  if  they,  will  put  forth  the  necessary 
effort.  We  try  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
success  in  the  room.  Much  publicity  is  given 
to  perfect  test  work  through  the  use  of  honor 
rolls  and  such  methods,  while  little  mention 
is  made  of'  the  pupils  whose  achievement  is 
lower.  Through  this  atmosphere  of  success, 
even  those  who  have  not  been  doing  so  well 
begin  to  feel  that  they,  too,  can  achieve;  and 
thus  high  standards  of  accuracy  are 
maintained. 


William  R,  Foster  Comments  t 


TTTE  typing  teachers  have  long  sought  I 
^  »  a  touchstone  with  which  we  might  I 
test  our  pupils  for  probable  success  as  typists,  f 


TEST  SCORES  IN  INTELLIGENCE  AND  IN  MECHANICAL  ABILIIT,  AND  PREDICTIVE 
INDEX  COMPARED  WITH  GRADES  IN  TYPING 


1 


Grades 

■  T  ' 
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X 
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> 

U 

Cu 

u 

CQ 

Z 

Q 

< 

bd 

CQ 

z 

Q 

< 

bd 

c& 

z 

Q 

< 

bd 

an 

Z 

o 

< 

CQ 

z 

o 

< 

49.9 

15 

11 

9 

85 

100 

63 

196 

154 

83 

27 

15 

12 

8 

2 

0 

Intelligence  Scores. . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

■9 

—  1 

- 

- 

- 

£1 

19 

9 

79 

73 

41 

125 

77 

29  1 

□ 

2 

5 

2 

2 

69.9 

18 

13 

9 

117 

102 

68 

229 

181 

82 

D 

n 

m 

5 

2 

Mechanical  Aptitude 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

B 

- 

- 

11 

15 

11 

5 

42 

44 

22 

72 

47 

20 

D 

3 

1  5 

0 

0 

99.9 

7 

4 

2 

41 

39 

32 

92 

81 

46 

13 

7 

6 

HD 

2 

2 

Predictive  Success .  . 

•  - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

100 

4 

i 

5 

2 

31 

29 

24 

45 

26 

16 

6 

3 

• 

0 

0 

1 

0 

The  accompanying  table  shows  data  for  cases  earning  A,  B,  C,  D,  an^l  E  grades  in  typing.  Item  I 
represents  intelligence  scores  in  the  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  classes  for  all  grades;  item  2, 
mechanical  scores;  item  3,  predictive  scores.  The  table  should  be  read  thus:  35  students  in  beginning 
typing  received  a  grade  of  “A”;  of  these,  20  had  a  test  score  above  the  50  percentile  or  college  aver¬ 
age;  15  had  a  test  score  below.  The  intermediate  and  advanced  groups  are  read  in  the  same  manner. 
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Many  of  us  have  desired  to  look  into  the 
future,  but  however  much  we  may  wish  to 
I  raise  the  veil,  no  one  yet  has  devised  or 
stumbled  ujxm  a  means  of  prognosticating 
whether  or  not  Willie  Williams  will  be  an¬ 
other  speed  champion.  Trial  and  error — or, 
as  the  optimists  like  to  call  it,  trial  and  suc¬ 
cess — must  for  a  while  still  be  our  only  way. 

Miss  Curtis  in  the  West  gives  old  1.  Q.  a 
body  blow,  and  in  the  East  the  1937  Year- 
=  book  of  the  ECTA,  on  page  167,  hits  him 
thus: 

‘  If  the  rcix»rt  of  this  stuily*  is  to  be  taken  at  its 
face  value,  the  I.  Q.  is  not  a  satisfactory  criterion  for 
judging  potential  typing  ability. 

i  1  want  you  to  be  sure  to  note  that  the 
r  marks  Miss  Curtis  gave  her  pupils  were  not 
I  based  on  the  normal  curve  of  distribution. 

If  they  had  been,  the  results  of  this  six-year 
experiment  would  be  practically  valueless.  I 
'  feel  deeply  the  injustice  and  folly  of  using 
this  curve  with  our  classes  in  typing,  whether 
we  teach  in  a  public  high  or  a  private  busi- 
i  ness  school.  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon 
another  reference  to  the  1937  ECTA  Year- 
'  book,  for  it  is  filled  with  valuable  material 
on  measuring  vocational  abilities  in  business. 
On  page  15  is  this  challenging  criticism: 

According  to  present  systems  of  grading  it  seems 
likely  also  that  the  teacher  is  allowed  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom  in  rating  his  pupils,  that  the 
“normal  curve  of  distribution”  in  rating  his  classes 
plays  a  far  greater  part  than  the  dictates  of  office 
requirements  in  determining  what  grades  shall  be 
given  to  high  school  students,  and  that  administrators 
of  our  schools  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  of  vocational  subjects  should  be  judged  by 
the  number  who  succeed  on  the  job  after  com¬ 
pleting  such  subjects,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  who  get  school  credit  according  to  school 
standards. 

Still  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about 
getting  pupils  graded  as  I  am  about  getting 
pupils  to  make  the  grade.  Miss  Curtis 
spreads  no  false  Pollyanna  success  palaver  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  (I  don’t  use  the  word 
minds)  of  some  educators  and  administra¬ 
tors,  but  nevertheless  she  wisely  emphasizes 
the  success  side  of  the  picture  through  honor 
rolls;  and  thus  gives  the  poorer  pupils  no 
chance  for  self-commiseration. 

‘Thesis  by  L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Library  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 


Miss  Curtis’s  secret  for  success  with  her 
pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  below 
average  in  intelligence  and  mechanical  abil¬ 
ity,  lies  in  her  arousing  them  to  the  pitch 
where  they  are  determined  to  succeed  and, 
therefore,  are  willing  to  practice  regularly 
and  intelligently  under  her  expert  direction 
— not  just  to  go  through  certain  motions 
called  practice  by  the  psychologically 
ignorant. 

Helen  Reynolds  Joins 
New  York  University  Faculty 

Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  associate  professor  of 
commercial  education  in  the  University  of  Ohio, 
Athens,  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  current 
year.  She  has  joined  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University  as  an  instructor  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  completing  her  graduate  study  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Miss  Reynolds  has  taught  methods  classes  in 
New  York  University  for  several  summer 
sessions.  She  is  secretary  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Business  Education  and  is  co-author  of  a 
methods  text  on  the  teaching  of  typewriting. 

Two  New  Appointments  at  Columbia 

Miss  Thelma  M.  Potter  and  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Kanzer  have  been  added  to  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  staff  at  Columbia  University  for  the  year 
1937-1938. 

Miss  Potter  has  been  app>ointed  instructor  in 
commercial  education  and  will  teach  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  office  practice.  She  has 
taught  commercial  work  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  High  School  for  several  years  and  holds 
a  degree  from  Teachers  College. 

Mr.  Kanzer  has  been  appointed  part-time  in¬ 
structor  in  commercial  education  and  will  give 
a  bookkeeping-methods  course.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  accounting  and  business  practice  depart¬ 
ment,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Gilbert  to  John  Brown  U. 

James  D.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the  high  school 
of  Okemah,  Oklahoma,  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  head  the  secretarial  department  of  John 
Brown  University,  Siloma  Springs,  Arkansas. 
The  school  has,  in  addition  to  a  four-year  aca¬ 
demic  course,  facilities  for  instruction  in  about 
thirty  different  trades. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  an  excellent  shorthand  penman, 
holds  the  Gregg  Writer  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Gold  Medal.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College  and  Bowling  Green  (Kentucky) 
College  of  Commerce.  He  is  completing  his 
thesis  in  absentia  for  a  master’s  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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the  University  of  Idaho  is  this  year  requiring 
every  learner  of  shorthand  to  take  the  course 
in  transcription.  Space  will  not  permit  a 
specific  discussion  of  this  course. 


bi 

1 

d 

r 

d 

1 

s 

c 

s 
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Transcription  should  occupy  as 

prominent  a  place  in  the  curriculum  as 
shorthand  and  typewriting  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  careful  teaching,  because  the 
learner  will  be  Judged  by  his  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  which  in  this  case  is  the  transcript. 

Teachers  of  transcription  disagree  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  the  introduction  of  that 
study.  Some  of  them  say  that  the  learner 
should  have  complete  mastery  of  the  key¬ 
board  before  he  begins  to  transcribe.  Others 
assert  that  he  should  have  reached  the  word 
level  in  typewriting. 

Even  greater  disagreement  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  when  teachers  are  asked  to  state  at 
what  rate  a  learner  should  type  before  under¬ 
taking  the  study  of  transcription.  The  one 
group  states  a  definite  belief  that  no  one 
should  attempt  this  great  hurdle  of  typing 
from  shorthand  symbols  until  he  has  attained 
a  speed  of  from  40  to  60  words  a  minute 
when  typing  from  print.  The  other  group 
contends  that  the  study  of  typewriting  and 
transcription  can  be  started  simultaneously. 

Miss  Brewington'  has  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  typewriting  requirement: 

It  is  not  known  whethrr  or  not  skill  in  straight 
copy  work  helps  or  hinders  in  the  learning  of  tran¬ 
scription.  If  it  hinders,  think  what  harm  is  done 
the  student  by  requiring  typing  facility  of  40,  50,  or 
60  words  per  minute  as  a  prerequisite  to  transcription. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  learn¬ 
er  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  injury 
when,  without  scientific  research,  such  defi¬ 
nite  prerequisites  have  been  made.  For  the 
past  four  years  such  research  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  guidance  of  the  writer. 
Because  of  the  conclusiveness  of  the  studies, 

*Brewington,  Ann,  “BEW  Transcription  Club  No. 
4,”  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  8. 


Reasons  for  Early  Transcription  Training 

Do  we  teach  the  fundamental  techniques 
of  transcription  as  we  do  those  of  typewrit¬ 
ing,  or  do  we  expect  the  learner  to  get  them 
by  the  trial-and-error  method.? 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  pertinent  rea¬ 
sons  for  early  transcription  training; 

1.  An  early  introduction  to  transcription  develops 
techniques  gradually  and  therefore  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bad  transcription  habits. 

2.  Many  schools  offer  only  one  year  of  shorthand 
and  one  or  two  of  typewriting.  Those  not  offering 
transcription  are  decidedly  crippling  the  learner  be¬ 
cause  he  must  learn  “on  the  job,”  and  sometimes 
this  is  a  costly  method. 

3.  Early  transcription  encourages  the  learner  to 
observe,  to  remember,  and  to  think.  He  develops  a 
consciousness  for  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  general  mechanics.  His  work  no  longer 
becomes  a  mere  problem  of  copying  prepared  mate¬ 
rials,  but  one  in  which  he  must  utilize  all  his  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  related  to  the  subject. 

4.  Emphasis  on  usability  of  all  material  transcribed 
makes  it  possible  for  those  who  desire  employment 
to  attain  the  high  standards  of  business. 

Planned  Transcription 

It  is  only  by  prudently  planning  the  tran¬ 
scription  course  for  the  day,  the  month,  and 
the  year  that  we  can  hope  to  improve  its  teach¬ 
ing  and  not  dissipate  time  on  irrelevancies. 

The  predominating  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
prepare  the  learner  to  reproduce  the  dictated 
matter  in  usable  form,  correct  as  to  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  general  mechanics, 
thought,  and  to  complete  it  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  There  must  be  specific  aims 
for  each  unit  of  instruction  and  for  each 
day’s  work. 

A  gradual  development  in  vocabulary 
building  should  be  brought  about,  starting 
with  material  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  learner  and  increasing  in  difficulty  and 
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breadth  as  the  shorthand  work  progresses. 
There  must  be  a  close  linkage  between  each 
I  day’s  lesson  and  the  preceding  one.  This  may 
represent  not  a  direct  review  of  the  preceding 
"  day’s  work  but  the  use  of  similar  material, 
j  The  spelling  demons  may  be  used  in  different 
sentences,  or  the  principles  of  general  me- 
I  chanics  may  be  presented  in  new  but  similar 
'  situations.  Book''  tells  why  relearning  and 
warming-up  exercises  are  neces:>ary: 

The  reason  some  subjects  improve  so  slowly  is  that 
It  takes  them  most  of  the  day  to  relearn  what  they 
*  forjiet  over  night.  A  learner's  progress,  therefore, 

|(lc(^nds  as  much  upon  how  well  the  effects  of  prac¬ 
tice  can  be  retained  and  on  how  quickly  and  easily 
lapsed  acquisitions  can  be  revived,  as  upon  the 
amount  learned  each  day. 

Learning  by  the  Functional  Method 

The  learner  who  begins  his  study  of  short¬ 
hand  by  the  Functional  Method  will  not  be 
bewildered  by  the  task  of  deciphering  poorly 
constructed  notes  because  he  reads  from  ac¬ 
curately  written  shorthand  plates  instead  of 
from  his  own  notes.  Before  he  proceeds  to 
write  shorthand,  he  not  only  will  have  a 
reading  mastery  of  the  first  three  or  four 
chapters  based  on  the  shorthand  manual,  but 
I  he  also  will  have  formed  some  of  the  lower- 
order  habits  of  transcription.  Even  the  learn¬ 
er  who  has  not  studied  typewriting  can  type 
these  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  as  type¬ 
writing  exercises  from  the  key  and  as  tran¬ 
scription  exercises  from  the  shorthand  plates. 

In  learning  by  this  method,  the  sting  of 
“bewilderment”  is  avoided,  and  when  writing 
begins  the  pupil  sees  the  need  for  accurate 
and  well-proportioned  notes. 

The  writer  considers  the  following  the 
basic  transcription  techniques: 

1.  Typewriting  technique 

2.  Thought-getting 

3.  Pronunciation 

4.  Dictionary  habit 

5.  Grammar 

6.  Punctuation 

7.  Spelling 

8.  General  mechanics 

9.  Quotation  marks 

10.  Apostrophe 

*4fook,  William  Frederick,  The  Psychology  of  Sl(ill, 
New  York,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1925,  p.  140. 


11.  Capitalization 

12.  Checking  work 

13.  Placement 

14.  Erasing 

15.  Carbon  work 

Because  experts  have  masterfully  covered 
the  typewriting  techniques,  there  will  not  be 
a  discussion  of  them  here.  They  are  all  essen¬ 
tial  to  correct  transcription.  Up)on  thought¬ 
getting  depends  the  usability  of  any  transcript. 
If  a  learner  merely  transcribes  meaningless 
words,  he  will  not  be  able  to  judge  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  work.  A  serious  trouble  presents 
itself  in  spelling.  That  each  word  be  cor¬ 
rectly  pronounced  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  The  dictionary  habit,  therefore, 
promises  to  bring  the  best  results. 

General  mechanics,  which  include  such 
topics  as  representation  of  italics,  placement 
of  the  punctuation  marks  with  reference  to 
quotation  marks,  etc.,  are  too  often  over¬ 
looked.  The  learner  may  know  that  an 
apostrophe  should  be  used  but  does  not  know 
whether  it  should  be  placed  inside  or.  outside 
of  the  s.  The  pxMsessive  case  of  inanimate 
objects  likewise  may  present  difficulties. 

A  host  of  other  points  could  be  cited. 
Erasing  is  permissible  in  actual  business — 
consequently,  the  learner  should  become 
expert  at  it.  The  careful  learner  will  feel, 
as  he  develops  in  skill,  that  the  letter  should 
have  proportion  and  balance.  The  art  of 
placing  the  letter  attractively  on  the  page 
will  come  easily. 

A  course  in  transcription  should,  therefore, 
start  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  cor¬ 
rect  techniques  rather  than  strive  for  porfect 
copies  by  the  trial-and-error  method. 

Drill  Is  Invaluable 

Purpxweful  drills  are  invaluable  in  develop>- 
ing  the  art  of  transcription  and  require 
masterful  teaching.  Each  learner  should 


About  Ellen  Reierson:  Head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  commercial  education  and  secretarial 
science.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  M.S. 
(Ed.)  degree  from  U.  of  I.  Has  studied  at 
Columbia.  Contributed  to  BEW’S  predecessor, 
American  Shorthand  Teacher.  Teacher  train¬ 
ing  and  personnel  work  keep  her  busy.  Fills  in 
with  flower  gardening,  golf,  and  admiration  for 
her  new  house  in  Moscow. 
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analyze  his  own  errors  and  do  remedial  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  must,  through  observation,  discover 
the  difficulties  which  confront  the  learner  and 
be  able  to  direct  him  to  the  proper  source  of 
information  for  his  corrective  work.  The 
teacher  may  be  able  to  stimulate  his  thinking 
by  asking  questions  based  on  his  difficulties. 
As  a  result,  the  learner  may  never  repeat  the 
error. 

Before  drill  on  any  word,  phrase,  sentence, 
or  paragraph  is  begun,  it  should  be  read 
through  by  everyone,  either  orally  or  silently. 
The  meaning  of  all  doubtful  words  should 
be  clarified,  the  spelling  checked,  and  the 
thought  in  each  sentence  or  paragraph  should 
be  correctly  interpreted.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  course  the  learner  should  read  ex¬ 
pressively  and  should  enunciate  clearly  and 
distinctly.  Insistence  upon  this  will  develop 
greater  self-confidence.  With  this  type  of 
preparation  the  spread  between  typewriting 
and  transcription  rates  can  be  reduced  amaz¬ 
ingly.  This  drill  will  demand  better  and 
more  proportionate  notes,  since  the  learner 
knows  that  the  notes  are  a  means  to  an  end. 
That  end  is  the  transcript. 

Each  learner  should  maintain  a  list  of  his 
own  misspelled  words,  words  whose  mean¬ 
ings  have  not  been  clear,  words  whose  typing 
has  not  been  automatized,  and  words  that 
were  written  incorrectly  in  shorthand  and 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  reading  rate.  Such 
a  list  will  prove  beneficial  for  warm-up  or 
word  drills. 

Acceleration  and  difficult  sentences  should 
be  practiced  along  with  letter  and  paragraph 
practice  daily.  Oral  pronunciation  of  words 
or  phrases  will  help  to  fix  the  word  habit,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  the  thought  be  established 
first. 

Standards 

Individual  transcription  progress  rates 
should  be  recorded  weekly  after  correct  tran¬ 
scription  habits  have  been  formed.  The 
learner  can  then  be  graded  on  his  weekly  or 
monthly  progress.  Pyle*  says  the  following 
about  individual  records: 


*Pyle,  W.  H.,  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  Balti¬ 
more:  Warwick,  Warwick  &  York,  1928,  p.  66. 


T 

Knowledge  of  one's  record  is  a  material  factor  in 
progress;  it  incites  him  to  practice  at  the  highea 
degree  of  efficiency. 

If  a  comparison  is  to  be  made  between 
typewriting  and  transcription  rates,  the  same 
standards  for  measuring  words  must  be  used. 

In  dictation  material  1.4  syllables  constitute 
a  shorthand  word,  whereas  in  typewriting  5 
strokes  arc  necessary  for  a  standard  word.  H 
Either  the  transcribed  material  must  be  re-  |j 
duced  to  strokes  or  the  typewriting  tests  must  | 
be  counted  by  syllables  before  they  are  com¬ 
parable.  Either  method  will  be  adequate  so 
long  as  the  same  standard  is  used  in  both.  \ 
The  writer  has  used  the  stroke  method. 

Standards  for  grading  must  also  be  worked 
out.  For  every  error  in  typewriting  the 
learner  is  penalized  ten  words.  In  1934  Miss  I 
Gallagher*  and  the  writer  attempted  to  I 
weight  the  transcription  errors  preparatory  to  I 
figuring  rates.  It  was  difficult  for  the  learner  1 
to  figure  the  penalties  quickly  and  accurately,  | 
because  he  had  to  deal  in  percentages.  The  | 
writer  now  imposes  the  same  penalty  for  I 
errors  in  transcription  as  in  typewriting  tests.  I 
The  learner  is  taught  to  make  erasures  in  1 
typewriting  and  transcription  tests  as  well  as  I 
in  letter  writing.  Too  many  erasures  will  I 
reduce  the  rate  considerably;  consequently,  I 
the  learner  is  impressed  by  correct  habit 
formation. 

Examinations  I 

Every  examination  must  have  a  definite  1 
objective.  If  the  training  for  the  specified  I 
period  has  been  directed  toward  punctuation  | 
and  correction  of  certain  spelling  demons,  I 
the  test  should  contain  these  words  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  specific  punctuation  princi¬ 
ples.  An  examination  of  this  type  will  serve 
as  an  indicator  of  what  will  have  to  be  I 
retaught.  I 

If  transcription  is  introduced  simultaneously  1 
with  shorthand  and  if  a  plan  is  followed,  I 
upon  the  completion  of  the  shorthand  man-  I 
ual,  the  learner  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  1 
described  requirements  and  produce  all  | 
usable  transcripts.  I 

*Gallagher  (Young),  Lillie,  “An  Analytical  Study  I 
of  the  Transcription  Problem  in  Shorthand,”  A  Mas-  I 
ter's  Thesis,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  I 
1934.  I 
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Economic  Geography  Round  Table 

Conducted  by 

Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Ph.D. 


Topic  No.  1 

Economic  Geography  Summary 
Charts — ]ohn  W.  Rau. 


Editor’s  Note — In  the  June  issue  of  this -journal 
vve  published  a  request  that  teachers  of  economic 
geography  send  contributions  for  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  of  classroom  problems.  That  request  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  generous  response.  Teachers  are  describing 
problems  with  which  they  are  confronted;  others 
suggest  methods  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  that  once  confronted  them.  The  contributions 
of  these  cooperative  teachers  will*  be  presented  in 
summary,  during  the  current  schiml  year  in  the 
Business  Education  World. 

For  the  opening  discussion  in  this  series,  John  W. 
Rau,  of  New  Trier  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
offers  a  description  of  the  preparation  and  use  of 
economic  geography  summary  charts.  We  present 
here  Mr.  Rau’s  plan  in  sufficient  fullness  to  enable 
any  teacher  to  adapt  his  method  to  classroom  needs. 
— Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 


\TR.  RAU’S  method  utilizes  three  charts, 
as  follows: 

Chart  No.  1  is  used  for  any  agricultural 
product  of  the  United  States.  The  10  pioints 
under  Question  6  of  this  outline  may  be 
changed  each  year  to  emphasize  current  or 
local  items  of  importance. 

Chart  No.  2  is  used  for  the  study  of  any 
natural  resource.  Topics  may  include  current 
or  local  items  of  importance  or  cover  more 
general  fields  such  as  conservation,  by¬ 
products,  etc. 

Chart  No.  3  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  any  foreign  country. 

Outlines  such  as  these  are  of  value  to  the 
practical  classroom  situation  because: 

1.  They  provide  a  convenient  form  for  the 
teacher  to  use  in  checking  outside  reading. 

2.  They  show  clearly  points  of  similarity 
and  difference  in  connection  with  products 
and  countries. 

3.  They  may  be  used  as  tests  over  any  unit 
of  work. 

4.  They  provide  a  type  of  work  that  even 
the  slower  students  may  accomplish. 

5.  They  may  be  kept  up  to  date  with  very 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

6.  They  are  inexpensive. 


The  following  forms  show  printed  matter 
given  on  the  Summary  Charts.  Each  chart 
consists  of  one  sheet  of  mimeograph  paper 
8^  inches  by  14  inches;  items  are  so  spaced 
that  pupils  write  answers  on  the  sheet.  The 
items  supplied  by  the  teacher  for  a  particular 
test  are  shown  in  italics. 


SUMMARY  CHART  NO.  1 
For  Study  of  Any  .Agricultural  Product  of  the 
United  States 
Name  of  Pupil 

WHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN 
WORLD  TRADE 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


7. 


Comparative  imporunce  of  the  United  Sutes 
with  other  countries  as  a  producer.  Include  any 
available  statistics. 

a.  The  United  States  ranks:  , 

b.  The  other  leading  countries  are: 

Soil  and  climatic  requirements: 

a.  Rainfall  necessary: 


b.  Length  of  growing  season: 

Locate  the  principal  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  give  several  reasons  why  the 
product  is  grown  so  extensively  there. 

Method  of  handling  the  product  (indicate  com¬ 
parative  importance  of  machine  and  hand 
methods) : 

a.  Planting  and  harvesting: 

b.  Transportation: 

c.  Marketing: 

Present  market  value  of  the  product  and  its 
effect  on  general  economic  conditions: 

List  below  certain  places  or  things  associated 
with  the  product  and  give  reason  for  importance 
as  related  to  the  product.  [The  following  list 
is  given  for  wheat.] 


f. 


)• 


Hew  York,  City 
Montreal 
Hudson  Bay 
Red  River  Valley 
Pampas 

and  neatness  are 


a.  Chicago 

b.  Liverpool 

c.  Winnipeg 

d.  Minneapolis 

e.  Buffalo 

Map  assignment  (accuracy 
important): 

a.  On  a  map  of  the  United  States,  locate  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  most  important  in  producing 
the  product. 

On  a  map  of  the  world,  locate  the  most 
important  producing  regions  for  the  product 
and  print  names  of  producing  countries. 
Locate  on  a  map  places  listed  under  Ques¬ 
tion  6. 


b. 
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SUMMARY  CHART  NO.  2 
For  Study  of  Any  Natural  Resourcf. 

Name  of  Pupil 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  comparative  im[K)rtance  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  as  prcnluccrs.  Include 
any  valuable  statistics. 

a.  The  United  States  ranks: 

b.  Other  leading  countries  are: 

2.  Below  write  names  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  as  specified  by  the  teacher  and 
answer  the  questions  concerning  each. 

a.  Appalachian  Field.  States  included? 

1)  Comparative  importance? 

2)  Method  of  production? 

3)  Quality  of  product? 

b.  East  Central  Field.  States  included? 

1)  Comparative  imix)rtance? 

2)  Method  of  protluction? 

3)  Quality  of  product? 

c.  West  Central  Field.  States  included? 

1)  Comparative  importance? 

2)  Method  of  production? 

3)  Quality  of  product? 

d.  Rocky  Mountain  Field.  States  included? 

1)  Comparative  importance? 

2)  Method  of  production? 

3)  Quality  of  product? 

[Note:  For  iron  ore  producing  areas  the  follow- 
mg  may  be  given:  Mesabi  Range,  Alabama  Region, 
Pennsylvania  Region,  minor  producing  regions.  For 
petroleum,  the  following  may  be  given:  Appalachian 
Field,  Mid-continent  Field,  Gulf-Coast  Field,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Field.] 

3.  The  comparative  importance  of  various  means 
of  transporting  the  product,  including  reasons 
for  the  facts  given. 

4.  Principal  markets,  including  reasons  why  the 
product  is  used  in  them  to  so  great  an  extent. 

5.  Most  important  uses  for  the  mineral,  including 
by-products. 

6.  Map  assignment  (accuracy  and  neatness  are 
imporunt):.On  a  map  of  the  United  States  lo¬ 
cate  the  principal  producing  regions  as  listed  in 
Part  2  above. 

7.  To  receive  a  grade  of  “A”  or  “B,”  the  student 
is  required  to  write  a  500-word  paper  on  a  topic 
pertaining  to  the  product.  The  following  titles 
arc  suggested  for  brief  essays: 

Anthracite  Coal  of  the  United  States 

Coal  Resources  of  tlie  United  States 

Methods  of  Mining  Coal 

The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Coke 

From  Coal  Mine  to  Consumer 

Coal  and  Iron  Ore  Shipments  on  the  Great  Lakes 


About  Dr.  Ridgley:  Professor  of  geography  in 
education,  Clark  University.  Formerly  director  \ 
of  geography  of  the  A.E.F.  University  in  i 
France,  professor  of  geography  with  the  first 
college  cruise  around  the  world,  head  of  the  i 
geography  department  of  Illinois  State  Normal  ; 
University.  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  a  distinguished  author 
and  editor  in  geographical  education.  Holds 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  **out- 
standing  contributions  to  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  geography.” 


SUMMARY  CHART  NO.  3 
For  Study  of  .Any  Foreign  Country 
Name  of  Pupil 

I  HE  ECONOMIC  t;E(X;RAPHY  OF  ITALY  AND 
ITS  RELAllON  lO  WORLD  TRADE 

1.  IxK'ation  of  the  country  and  its  effect  on  inter¬ 
national  trade: 

2.  Climate  and  tojxjgraphy  and  their  effect  on  com¬ 
merce  and  industries: 

3.  Most  useful  natural  resources  of  the  country: 

4.  Leading  agricultural  products,  the  sections  in 
which  they  are  grown,  and  reasons  why  they  are 
grown  there: 

5.  Most  valuable  manufactures  of  the  country  and 
reasons  why  they  are  specialties: 

6.  Mcthtxls  of  transportation  used  and  their  effect 
on  trade: 

7.  Three  most  important  commercial  cities  and  the 
reasons  for  their  importance: 

8.  Principal  exports  and  the  countries  to  which 
these  products  arc  sold: 

9.  Principal  imports  and  the  countries  from  which 
these  products  are  purchased: 

10.  Commerce  of  the  country  with  the  United  States, 
including  list  of  products  and  importance  of  the 
trade  to  the  United  States. 

1 1 .  The  most  important  foreign  possessions  and 
their  value  to  the  home  country: 

Mr.  Rau  makes  a  pointed  observation  on 
high  school  economic  geography  and  related 
academic  subjects  as  college  entrance  credits. 
He  writes  as  follows: 

Another  point  has  become  important  to  those  of 
us  who  teach  in  schools  from  which  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  graduates  expect  to  enter  college,  and 
that  is  the  reluctance  of  many  colleges  to  allow 
sufficient  entrance  credit  for  subjects  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  commerce,  and  geography.  Of  course, 
most  colleges  do  accept  some  such  credit,  but  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  must  demonstrate  clearly  that  their 
classwork  is  of  college  preparatory  quality  and  then 
make  definite  efforts  to  have  such  work  recognized 
by  all  colleges. 


Teachers  interested  in  the  form  of  these  summary  Charts  as  they  are  mimeoirraphed  for  class¬ 
room  use  may  obtain  a  sample  set  of  charts  by  sending  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  direct  to  John  W. 
Rau,  New  Trier  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
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Irving  R.  Garbutt  Retires 

After  twenty-seven  years  of  meritorious 
service  as  Director  of  Commercial  Education 
of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Irving  R. 
(iarbutt  has  voluntarily  retired  from  active 
work,  turning  over  the  reins,  as  he  expresses 
it,  to  the  younger  generation.  The  service  he 
has  rendered  education  in  general  and  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  particular  will  not  only 
be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  follow  Mr. 
(larbutt  in  office,  but  will  stand  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  own  outstanding  achievements. 

An  effective  leader  at  round-table  confer¬ 
ences  and  a  frequent  and  always  constructive 
speaker  at  the  meetings  of  state  and  na¬ 
tional  teachers’  associations,  Mr.  Ciarbutt  has 
never  hesitated  to  take  the  initiative  when 
there  was  a  need  for  educational  conferences 
to  promote  and  further  progressive  changes 
and  improvements  in  commercial  curricula. 

It  was  under  his  direction  and  with  his 
splendid  cooperation  that  the  Cincinnati 
schools  several  years  ago  adopted  a  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum  that  not  only  met  the  needs 
of  young  people  desirous  of  entering  business, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  in  harmony  with 
the  aims  of  progressive  education  for  business. 

The  BEW  takes  this  op|X)rtunity  to  join 
Mr.  Garbutt’s  friends  and  colleagues  in  con¬ 
gratulating  him  upon  his  achievements  in  the 
past  and  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  plans  for 
the  future.  That  they  embrace  further  con¬ 
tributions  to  education  is  inevitable. 

Plans  Now  Complete 
For  NCTF  Convention 

Plans  for  the  convention  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
in  Chicago  on  August  7. 

The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  December  27-30.  The 
first  day  will  be  devoted  to  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accedited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools,  the  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  and  the  Chicago  Area  Busi¬ 
ness  Directors  Association.  The  program  of 
the  Federation  itself  will  begin  with  an  in¬ 
formal  reception  on  Monday,  December  27, 
and  will  end  with  a  general  meeting  of 


the  Federation  on  Thursday,  December  30. 

Plans  have  also  been  completed  for  the 
membership  drive,  which  will  be  headed  by 
J.  Murray  Hill,  of  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  the  NCTF  included  mem¬ 
bers  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  large 
increase  in  membership  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  this  year. 

The  Federation  publishes  a  yearbook  and 
a  quarterly.  The  Business  Education  Digest, 
both  of  which  are  free  to  members. 

The  president  of  the  NCTF  is  R.  G.  Wal¬ 
ters,  of  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvanina. 

Tri-State  Association 
Meets  in  October 

The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8  and  9. 

The  business  sessions  are  being  planned  by 
committees  as  follows: 

Consumer  Business  Education:  Kennard  E.  Good¬ 
man,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland;  and  Cla¬ 
rissa  Hills,  Senior  High  School,  Johnstown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Distributive  Occupations:  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools. 

General  Clerical:  Allan  L.  Behler,  Union  High 
School,  Turtle  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 

Bookkeeping  and  Mathematics:  George  R.  Fisher, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Private  Schools:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duff’s-Iron 
City  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretarial  Subjects:  D.  D.  Lcssenberry,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  and  H.  B.  Curtis,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Association  draws  its  membership  of 
about  600  from  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  officers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

President:  R.  F.  Webb,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

First  Vice  President:  Roy  T.  Mattern,  Allegheny 
High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice  President:  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  High 
School,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Anna  H.  Brier,  High  School,  Buder, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  N.  B.  Curtis,  Peabody  High  School, 
Pittsburgh. 
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The  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 

Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  was  the 
scene  last  June  of  the  largest  shorthand  con¬ 
test  ever  held  under  one  roof  in  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  hundred  students  competed  in 
the  shorthand  events  at  80,  100,  120,  and  140 
words  a  minute  and  established  new  records 
under  a  passing  standard  of  accuracy  that 
had  been  raised  from  95  per  cent  to  99  per 


This  picture  shows  a  part  of  the  80-word 
group  diligently  at  work  in  the  sixteenth  an¬ 
nual  contest  conducted  by  the  New  York 


City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association. 

The  dictation  was  given  by  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Arnold,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Bowie,  manager  of  the 
contest,  as  the  same  person  who  first  dictated 
a  shorthand  contest  over  the  air. 

These  contests  have  grown  in  popularity 
year  by  year  until,  as  Mrs.  Helen  McCon¬ 
nell,  president  of  the  association,  said,  they 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
year’s  major  objectives,  supplying  a  motive 
that  has  inspired  students  to  attain  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  speed  and  accuracy. 


oo  Shorthand  Contestants 


We  Teach  Office 

Business  Offices 


Grace  W.  Bruce 


IT  IS  OUR  AIM  at  Union  High  School 
to  train  the  student  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  develop  initiative  and  cheerfulness 
in  doing  the  task  set  before  him,  be  able  to 
take  instructions  from  his  employers,  and 
be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  that  he  will 
have  to  take  from  the  business  world. 

Last  year,  in  our  office-practice  class  of 
twenty-five  students,  we  tried  the  coopera¬ 
tive  practical-training  plan  by  allowing  our 
students  to  work,  with  or  without  pay,  for 
local  business  men  and  teachers.  Most  of 
the  work  was  done  during  free  periods  or 
in  office-practice  laboratory  periods.  The 
length  of  time  spent  in  working  for  any 
firm  varied  from  one  to  several  weeks. 

When  this  plan  was  first  considered,  two 
problems  presented  themselves:  What  kind 
of  experience  did  the  boys  and  girls  want? 
How  could  we  provide  this  work  for  them? 

Employers  Willing  to  Cooperate 

The  instructor  encouraged  the  students  to 
discuss  in  class  the  kind  of  work  they  would 
like  to  do.  Most  of  them  wished  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
routine  clerical  jobs  in  ordinary  offices.  Be¬ 
cause  our  town  is  the  county  seat,  there 
were  several  different  kinds  of  offices  to 
consider.  With  this  situation  in  mind,  the 
instructor  interviewed  a  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  town  and  explained  her  plan. 
Most  of  them  seemed  eager  to  help  make 
a  success  of  this  experiment  and  promised 
their  cooperation.  They  were  asked  what 
kind  of  work  they  would  have  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  and  what  type  of  student  they 
preferred  to  try. 

After  comparing  the  data  received  from 


the  employers  and  the  students,  we  were 
able  to  find  work  for  most  of  the  members 
of  the  class.  A  number  of  students  found 
places  through  their  own  initiative.  Most 
of  the  students  in  the  office-practice  class 
were  taking  typewriting  and  shorthand  and 
were  able  to  do  stenographic  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  work. 

Work  for  a  Recommendation 

Before  the  students  were  sent  out  to  work, 
office  technique,  dress,  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  were  discussed.  The  pupils  were 
notified  a  day  ahead  of  the  time  they  were 
to  go  to  work,  so  that  they  might  make  a 
special  effort  to  be  dressed  properly.  They 
were  told  how  to  approach  the  employer  on 
entering  his  place  of  business;  that  they 
should  work  as  if  they  were  receiving  a 
salary;  that  their  employer  had  a  right  to 
expect  promptness,  neatness,  accuracy, 
courtesy,  and  alertness;  that  they  should  do 
work  that  would  merit  a  recommendation; 
and  how  they  should  leave  the  place  of 
business. 

Several  members  of  the  class  clerked  in 
dry-goods  and  grocery  stores.  Their  work 
included  actual  use  of  the  cash  register, 
waiting  on  customers,  making  change,  re¬ 
cording  of  tax,  trimming  display  windows, 
checking  and  filing  invoices,  taking  inven¬ 
tory,  marking  goods,  typing  letters. 

Two  girls  worked  in  a  loan  office,  send¬ 
ing  out  notices  to  loan  holders,  writing 
descriptions  and  drawing  plots  of  land,  send¬ 
ing  notices  of  meetings,  etc. 

A  creamery  gave  work  to  a  boy,  who 
tested  and  weighed  the  cream,  then  made 
his  report  and  sent  it  to  the  main  office, 
where  the  pay  checks  were  issued. 

Another  student  found  very  interesting 
duties  in  the  office  of  a  mill.  She  wrote 
affidavits  for  wheat  coming  in,  flour  and 
bran  going  out,  and  figured  the  tax  to  be 
paid  in  each  case. 
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Practice  in 

Some  of  the  typists  made  a  church  history 
from  material  already  compiled,  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
This  material  included  tabulating,  copying 
manuscript  from  rough  draft,  and  arranging 
a  number  of  pages  so  that  pictures  might  be 
Inserted.  They  learned  cooperative  teamwork 
on  this  job,  for  a  few  pupils  supervised  and 
called  in  enough  co-workers  to  help  them 
get  out  the  three  copies  needed. 

Other  students  typed  advertising  matter, 
material  for  a  lodge,  legal  documents,  es¬ 
says  with  a  number  of  carbon  copies  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  programs  for  a  church 
organization,  envelopes  for  the  county  agent, 
and  invitations  to  P.  T.  A.  meetings  and 
school  parties. 

Since  these  w'ere  all  first-year  typing  stu¬ 
dents,  the  instructor  supervised  all  their 
difficult  typing  projects.  This  extra  work 
made  the  duties  of  the  teacher  heavier,  of 
course,  but  the  value  of  these  real  problems 
to  the  student  was  well  worth  the  extra 
work. 

Some  Employed  in  School 

The  principal  and  teachers  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  class  in  checking  notebooks,  test 
papers,  class  attendance,  typing  papers,  pre¬ 
paring  examinations  on  the  gelatine  dupli¬ 
cator,  writing  letters,  typing  school  plays, 
cutting  stencils  for  the  school  paper  and 
■programs,  operating  the  stencil  duplicator, 
making  new  report  cards,  and  recording 
grades  on  the  permanent  records. 

Some  of  the  class  members  did  some  spot 
map  work.  They  compiled,  from  the  school 
enumeration  blanks  filed  in  the  county 
su|ierintendent’s  office,  the  names,  ages,  and 
grades  of  all  the  school  children  of  the 
county,  and  ascertained  the  number  from 
each  family  attending  each  school.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  placed  on  a  large  map  of  the 
county. 

Other  research  work  consisted  of  looking 
up  the  records  of  all  the  graduates  of  Union 
High  School  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
showing  what  occupations  they  had  chosen, 
how  many  had  married,  and  how  many  had 


continued  their  education  toward  a  college 
degree. 

Several  students  helped  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  in  getting  out  the  uniform  ex¬ 
amination  questions  for  the  county  teach¬ 
ers.  They  also  worked  on  the  files  in  his 
office,  recording  monthly  reports  of  all 
teachers. 

Members  of  this  class  acted  as  librarians 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  general 
library  duties,  they  mended  and  saved  many 
books. 

Others  Go  into  Business 

A  few  members  of  the  class,  who  did 
not  type,  became  interested  in  selling  candy 
and  drinks  at  school  entertainments,  games, 
and  during  noon  recess.  Some  members 
of  the  bookkeeping  class  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  purchasing  the  candy  and 
drinks  and  paying  the  bills.  The  students 
spent  their  profit  on  additional  equipment 
for  the  commercial  room,  and  gave  some  to 
charity. 

One  member  of  the  class  worked  in  a 
telephone  office.  She  did  everything  that 
there  is  to  do  in  a  small  telephone  office — 
operated  the  switchboard,  made  out  tickets, 
received  and  checked  telephone  bills. 

This  class  advertised  a  musical  comedy 
given  by  the  school.  They  made  posters  and 
painted  signs  for  the  street. 

The  instructor  received  personal  reports 
concerning  the  kind  of  work  his  students 
did,  and  in  most  instances  the  reports  were 
good.  We  were  not  surprised,  however,  to 
receive  some  unfavorable  reports,  for  some 
of  the  members  of  this  class  were  careless 
with  their  class  work,  also,  and  would  take 
no  responsibilities. 

One  girl  proved  to  be  so  efficient  in  filing 


About  Grace  Bruce:  Has  just  changed  teach¬ 
ing  positions,  transferring  from  Union  (West 
Virginia)  High  School,  to  Sharon,  Tennessee. 
Has  degrees  from  Union  University  (Jackson) 
and  Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce.  Do¬ 
ing  graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  No  stranger  to  the  pages  of  the  BEW. 
Belongs  to  four  national  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  two  Greek-letter  societies.  A  former 
chapter  president  of  Pi  Rho  2^ta.  Collects 
miniature  bottles  as  a  hobby. 
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BRIDGEPORT  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS  CUP 


The  Connecticut  Commercial  Champions’ 
Cup  for  the  best  all-round  team  in  the  contests 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Business  Educators 
Association  of  that  state  was  awarded  this  year 
to  Bridgeport  Central  High  School. 

Ten  examinations  were  held  in  the  subjects 
of  shorthand,  typewridng,  bookkeeping,  and 
dictadng-machine  transcripdon.  Gbld,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  in  every  event. 
Bridgeport  Central  High  School  carried  off  a 
good  share  of  these  spoils  in  addition  to  the 
state  cup.  Congratulations  to  its  commercial 
department  head,  Paul  M.  Boynton,  and  the 
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teachers  who  trained  the  winning  students. 

Above  is  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Boynton  with 
his  winning  team.  Left  to  right,  they  are: 

Front  row:  Mr.  Boynton,  Shirley  Brander, 
Shirley  Mason,  Esther  Levin,  Rose  Girardi, 
Frances  Herman. 

Middle  row:  Jeannette  Impelliteri,  Marie  Fee, 
Mary  Perrini,  Elinor  Lawson,  Eileen  Walsh,  Pen¬ 
elope  Ganatsiou. 

Top  row:  Frank  Padulo,  Emma  Mayer,  Laura 
Shlonsky,  Pearl  Black,  Edith  Wedge,  Louis 
DiMenna. 
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and  typing  that  one  of  the  men  for  whom 
she  worked  recommended  her  for  a  good 
position.  Others  were  placed  later.  Most  of 
the  students  were  eager  to  try  this  experi¬ 
ment,  for  they  realized  that  any  practical 
experience  that  they  might  have  would  help 
them  to  find  and  fill  a  position.  When  they 
returned  to  class,  they  reported  on  the  kind 
of  work  they  had  been  doing.  The  rejxjrts 
always  interested  the  others,  and  gave  some 
of  them  an  inspiration  to  do  better  work. 

The  results  from  the  experiment  were 


worth  the  effort  that  was  put  into  it.  Our 
students  profited  by  the  suggestions  offered 
to  them  by  the  businessmen;  they  liked  to 
feel  that  they  could  assume  responsibility, 
and  they  learned  the  value  of  initiative.  They 
gained  a  better  idea  of  actual  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  became  more  accurate,  careful,  and 
thoughtful.  They  became  able  to  take  orders 
and  follow'  instructions;  they  learned  new 
words  and  business  terms,  and  many  realized 
that  they  Jiad  much  to  learn  before  they 
entered  the  business  world. 


English  Power 


E.  Lillijin 
Hutchinson 


“PNCLISH  POWER.”  Just  what  docs 
'  this  mean  to  a  stenographer? 

Surely  we  do  not  expect  the  stenographer 
to  be  a  master  of  authorship.  It  is  not  her 
duty  to  be  able  to  construct  compositions 
that  do  not  violate  the  rhetoricians’  classic 
Unity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis — to  be  able 
to  coordinate  and  subordinate  material,  to 
maintain  a  uniform  point  of  view  in  sen¬ 
tences,  to  use  periodic  and  balanced  sen¬ 
tences,  to  choose  her  vocabulary  with  the 
epicurean  exactitude  that  makes  the  spoken 
and  written  words  of  such  masters  of  pre¬ 
cision  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott  such  a  joy  to  listen  to  or 
to  read. 

No,  such  revels  in  structure  and  originality 
are  left  to  “the  boss,”  be  he  the  attorney  of 
a  million-dollar  corporation,  who  must  choose 
the  exact  language  that  will  protect  his 
client  from  the  losses  that  the  law  may  im¬ 
pose,  or  be  he  the  humble  head  of  an  order 
department,  trying  to  pacify  an  impatient 
.customer  because  his  factory  is  behind  in  its 
shipments. 

What  the  stenographer  must  know  is  how 
to  take  the  hieroglyphics  of  her  shorthand 
page,  run  them  through  a  machine — the 
typewriter — and  obtain  a  result  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  dictator,  the  company,  and 
herself — z  product  free  from  errors  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  spelling,  in  vocabulary  mix-ups,  and 
in  punctuation. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  think  that  this 
very  precision  of  the  typewriter  has  made 
precision  in  transcription  necessary?  The 
typewriter  makes  it  impossible  to  cover  up 


talk  given  before  the  class  in  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription,  New 
York  University  School  of  Education. 


in  Transcription 

ignorance  in  spelling,  and  in  English.  It  is 
not  possible,  for  example,  to  write  a  number 
of  radio  waves  and  stick  some  dots  over 
them  and  call  the  word  “minimum” — nor 
to  write  two  letters,  either  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  i  or  an  e,  with  a  dot  placed  be¬ 
tween  them,  if  one  does  not  know  which  let¬ 
ter  comes  first  in  seize  or  in  weird — nor  to 
make  the  loops  /  and  e  the  same  lengths  in 
order  to  obscure  one’s  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  nickel  is  spelled  with  el  or  le. 

Indeed,  I  confess  that  when  I  think  what 
the  teacher  of  English  faces,  I  am  appalled, 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  only  an  editor. 

Now  let  us  mention  again  the  component 
elements  of  this  English  problem.  Later  we 
shall  talk  about  the  remedial  measures. 

The  Four  Elements  of  the  Problem 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  gigantic  task  of 
getting  over  to  the  student,  in  a  form  that  he 
can  assimilate  and  transfer  into  practical  use, 
the  theory  and  principles  of  that  sea  of  in¬ 
consistencies  and  illogicalities  that  is  known 
as  “English  grammar.”  And  this  study  must 
result,  of  course,  in  gaining  the  necessary 
familiarity  with  the  idiom  of  English  also — 
those  idiosyncrasies  of  our  language  that 
transgress  the  law  of  pure  grammar  and 
logic.  Chief  among  these  probably  are  the 
prepositions,  the  bane  of  any  foreigner  who 
attempts  to  learn  English.  How  strange 
that  we  say  “by  all  means,”  but  “in  this 
way,”  and  “after  this  fashion.”  There  is  no 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  it — one  just  has  to  learn 


About  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson:  Production 
editor  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
Graduate  of  Vassar  College.  Co-author  of 
“The  English  of  Business.”  Author  of  numer¬ 
ous  articles  in  the  Gregg  Writer,  the  Business 
Education  World,  the  New  York  Woman. 
Member  of  Textbook  Committee  of  Book  Clinic, 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  See  Sep¬ 
tember,  1937,  Gregg  Writer  for  her  first-hand 
story  of  the  coronation  of  George  VI. 
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that  these  constructions  arc  so,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so. 

Second,  there  is  the  task  imposed  by  the 
very  richness  and  immensity  of  our  English 
vocabulary — 200,000  different  words  in  the 
latest  New  Oxford  Dictionary.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  vocabulary  of  25,000  words  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  read  the  London  Times 
intelligently.  Most  business  men,  of  course, 
use  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  words, 
but  that  percentage  contains  many,  many 
pitfalls. 

Added  to  these  troubles  of  grammar 
and  of  vocabulary  is  a  third  one  imposed 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  spelling  of  English 
words.  Our  extremely  non-phonetic  language 
makes  it  necessary  to  learn  the  spelling  of 
each  word  as  a  thing  apart  from  all  others. 

Fourth,  there  is  punctuation,  that  me¬ 
chanical  device  that  adds  to  the  clarity  of 
expression  and  meaning  of  the  written 
words. 

100  Per  Cent  Proficiency  Expected 

Now  each  of  these  content  difficulties 
w'ould  be  imposing  enough  if  students  all 
came  from  privileged  homes,  where  correct 
speech  was  the  rule.  But  unfortunately  many 
commercial  students  come  from  under¬ 
privileged  or  foreign  homes,  where  “I  ain’t 
got  none,”  “Yourn,”  and  ‘‘You  was”  convey 
no  ear-grating  sound.  The  English  teacher, 
therefore,  not  only  has  to  build,  but  has  to 
tear  down. 

The  most  seemingly  unjust  and  cruel  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  teachers,  despite  all  these 
difficulties,  are  expected  to  turn  out  a  product 
who,  when  she  goes  into  a  business  office, 
will  be  able  to  transcribe  dictated  matter  that 
is  not  only  perfect  mechanically — from  the 
point  of  view  of  arrangement,  clean  typing, 
etc. — but  100  per  cent  perfect  from  the  point 
of  view  of  English.  No  business  man  will  be 
willing  to  assume  the  role  of  corrector  of 
errors  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  or  in  punctu¬ 
ation  (if  he  knows  them  himself).  The 
stenographer  must  either  transcribe  correctly 
the  first  time,  or  discover  her  own  errors  by 
proofreading  her  transcript. 

This  rigid  English  requirement  is  quite 
different  from  what  is  expected  or  required 
from  other  types  of  commercial  students. 


For  example,  I  know  a  bookkeeper- 
accountant  who  has  had  one  promotion  after 
another  because  of  her  uncanny  accuracy  in 
and  understanding  of  figures,  percentages, 
ratios,  postings,  and  all  the  other  horrible 
paraphernalia  of  bookkeeping,  but  yet  is 
guilty  of  the  grossest  errors  of  English. 
However,  her  imperfect  English  does  not  re¬ 
tard  her  attainments  as  a  bookkeeper — or  has 
not  until  this  point. 

Another  example,  though  not  strictly  from 
the  commercial-student  field — the  hairdresser 
who  often  sets  my  waves  and  does  it,  I  con¬ 
sider,  with  great  artistry,  and  who  has  all  the 
bearing  of  a  fine  lady,  speaks  so  atrociously 
that  I  shudder  every  time  she  opens  her 
mouth.  But  does  she  lose  her  job  because 
of  this,  or  are  her  tips  any  less?  Of  course 
not. 

But  let  a  stenographer  repeatedly  write 
fragments  of  sentences  as  complete  sentences, 
or,  vice  versa,  run  several  sentences  together; 
let  her  write  an  entire  letter  as  one  solid  para¬ 
graph,  or  make  every  sentence  a  new  para¬ 
graph;  or  let  her  consistently  omit  one  of  the 
m's  from  accommodate,  or  write  anecdote 
for  antidote — and  we  draw  the  veil  over 
what  may  happen  to  her  dreams  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  secretary  to  the  ‘‘big  boss”  in  his  mod¬ 
ernistic  office — like  that  set  in  ‘‘Office  Wife.” 

Now  let’s  go  back  and  lake  up  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  we  enumerated  and  see  if  we  can 
find  any  silver  linings. 

First,  The  English  Grammar  Difficulty 

First,  there  was  the  discouragement  over 
the  enormous  amount  of  grammar  that  must 
be  crammed  into  the  heads  of  students. 

Now  I  do  not  know  how  closely  the  syl¬ 
labus  requirements  under  which  you  operate 
require  you  to  adhere  to  the  conventional 
approach  to  grammar,  which  presents  the 
study  of  grammar  through  the  study  of  parts 
of  speech — about  as  interesting  and  vital  to 
most  students  as  a  study  of  the  Einstein 
theory  would  be.  Why,  no  two  grammarians 
agree  on  the  classifications  of  parts  of  speech! 
Do  you  know,  for  example,  that  gram¬ 
marians  have  presented  pronouns  in  more 
than  twenty  different  ways? 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  of  making  the 
study  of  grammar  as  dry  as  dust.  After  all. 
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it’s  a  human  instrument — man  who  made  it 
and  uses  it  is  alive.  What  the  embryo  stenog¬ 
rapher  needs  is  a  truly  functional  grammar — 
a  study  of  grammatical  constructions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ways  in  which  the  parts  fit 
together  to  convey  ideas. 

How  can  grammar  be  presented  function¬ 
ally?  One  of  my  recommendations  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  belong  to  a  fairly  pre¬ 
historic  era.  I  believe  the  one  best  way  to 
analyze  sentence  structure  is  by  means  of 
diagrams.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  them? 

Diagrams  occupy  the  same  position  in 
understanding  the  structure  of  a  sentence 
that  the  chemical  formula  and  the  geometri¬ 
cal  drawing  do  to  understanding  chemical 
and  mathematical  constructions.  You  can 
talk  yourself  blue  in  the  face  trying  to 
explain  why  it  is  incorrect  to  use  who  instead 
of  whom  in  the  question,  "Whom  do  you 
mean?”  and  still  many  of  your  students  will 
not  understand  it.  But  turn  to  the  board  and 
sketch  a  diagram,  or  have  a  student  do  it, 
and  the  whole  matter  becomes  clear  at  once. 

You/ Do  Mean /Whom 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  here  in 
detail  on  the  specific  errors  commonly  made 
in  grammar.  You  are  all  too  painfully  aware 
of  them  already.  You  may  be  interested, 
however,  in  knowing  that,  in  two  recent 
tabulations  of  the  most  common  errors,  er¬ 
rors  in  the  use  of  pronouns  led  the  list. 
These  short  and  simple  words  present  great 
difficulty  even  to  cultured  people,  and  prob¬ 
ably  can  never  be  mastered  by  the  foreigner. 
Indeed,  one  person  has  said  that,  broadly, 
no  English-speaking  person  knows  how  to 
use  who  and  whom,  I  and  me,  he  and  him 
in  rapid  or  unguarded  speech. 

By  this  time  you  are  reminding  me  that  I 
am  contradicting  my  earlier  statement  that 
the  language  of  the  dictated  matter  is  not  the 
stenographer’s,  but  the  dictator’s.  Quite  true, 
but  there  are  dictators  and  dictators.  Just 
because  a  man  or  a  woman  has  executive 
ability  does  not  mean  that  his  or  her  use  of 
English  is  above  reproach.  Not  by  a  long 
shot!  Why,  even  masters  of  English  like 
Rudyard  Kipling  make  grammatical  errors. 
Remember  his  “The  tumult  and  the  shout¬ 
ing  dies”  (a  plural  subject  and  a  singular 


verb)!  The  only  difference  between  his  mis¬ 
take  and  that  made  by  the  dictator  of  a 
strictly  business  letter  is  that  Kipling  was  a 
great  artist,  and  artists  are  always  excused — 
so  temperamental,  you  know! 

To  Edit  or  Not  to  Edit 

Some  stenographers  must  not  take  any  lib¬ 
erty  whatsoever  with  their  transcripts,  of 
course.  Court  testimony  and  similar  types  of 
matter  must  be  transcribed  verbatim,  but  in 
typing  business  letters,  the  stenographer  who 
has  the  skill  to  make  necessary  or  desirable 
alterations  in  English  will  soon  be  known  as 
a  superior  stenographer.  She  has  taken  her 
first  upward  step  to  the  better  positions  in  the 
field.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  errors  in  grammar  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  during  transcripton — not  during 
dictation. 

Of  course,  one  often  encounters  the  “sot” 
dictator,  who  will  allow  no  alterations  in  his 
letters.  In  such  cases  the  stenographer  should 
tactfully  accede  to  his  wishes.  But  most  dicta¬ 
tors  will  be  very  grateful  for  being  saved  the 
embarrassment  that  they  might  feel  should 
a  recipient  of  a  letter  gloat  over  some  uncor¬ 
rected  error. 

Another  suggestion.  Make  every  possible 
use  of  two  commonplaces  of  our  modern 
life — the  radio  and  the  newspaper.  Encour¬ 
age  your  students  to  listen  to  the  masterly 
news  commentators — Lowell  Thomas,  Boake 
Carter,  Edwin  C.  Hill;  to  the  lecturers  on 
current  topics;  to  the  preachers.  Eventually 
the  ear  will  become  accustomed  to  hearing 
correct  speech.  Likewise,  dictate  an  occa¬ 
sional  editorial  from  one  of  the  fine  news¬ 
papers. 

Although  we  are  considering  written  Eng¬ 
lish  only,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the 
English  teacher  should  not  overlook  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  spoken  English 
of  her  students.  There  will  be  many  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  the  future  secretary  will  need 
to  know  how  to  speak  correctly.  In  receiving 
callers,  making  appointments,  carrying  on 
telephone  conversations,  making  inquiries  of 
other  members  of  the  staff,  it  will  be  a  great 
handicap  to  her  if  she  cannot  speak  correct 
English. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Albert  Tangora  Sets 

New  World’s  Typing  Record 

A  NHw  world’s  record  for  typing  was  set 
at  the  1937  World’s  Typing  Championship 
Contest,  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Commercial  Schools  Contest 
Committee  on  June  25,  when  Albert  Tangora 
wrote  141  net  words  per  minute,  6  net  words 
higher  than  the  previous  record.  This  is  the 
third  consecutive  year  that  Mr.  Tangora  has 
won  the  World’s  Typing  Championship. 
His  accuracy  rating  was  99.927  per  cent. 

A  new  typing  record  for  women  was  set 
by  Stella  Willins,  w'inner  of  third  place,  who 
wrote  128  words  per  minute,  exceeding  her 
own  previous  record  of  124  words  per  minute. 


Details  of  the  professional  and  amateur 
World’s  Championship  events  are  shown  in 
the  table  following.  The  school  records  will 
be  published  in  the  Octol^r  BEW. 


WORLDS  GR.\ND  CHAMPIONSHIP  TYPEWRITINCJ  CONmST 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  25,  1937 


World's  Professional  Event — One  Hour  Test 


Contestant 

City  and  State 

Strol^es 

Cross 

H  ords 

Errors 

Kate  per 

Minute 

Albert  Tangora 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

43,809 

8,762 

32 

141 

Cortez  W.  Peters 

. W'ashington,  D.  C. 

43,177 

8,635 

34 

138 

Stella  Willins  .  . 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

39,347 

7,‘J0‘< 

25 

128 

Marjorie  Eiseneggar 

World's  Amateur  Event — 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

-One-half  Hour  Test 
18,808 

3,762 

36 

113 

Bessie  Berlin . 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18,192 

3,638 

29 

112 

Dorothy  Dow . 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

18,872 

3,774 

44 
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Two  New  Publications 


New  York  Private  School  Men  Meet 


Two  NEW  publications  of  interest  to  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  have  appeared  within  the  past  few 
months:  Beacons  on  Business  Education  and  Re¬ 
view  of  Commercial  Education. 

Beacons  on  Business  Education  is  a  sixteen- 
page  journal  issued  by  the  Business  Education 
Department  of  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut, 
New  Britain,  under  the  direction  of  Frank  H. 
Ash,  head  of  the  business  education  department 
of  that  institution. 

Review  of  Commercial  Education  is  one  of 
a  series  of  bulletins  published  by  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  com¬ 
merce  section  of  the  Oklahoma  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  joins  the  college  in  sponsoring  the  series. 
The  editors  of  the  series  are  Dr.  McKee  Fisk, 
professor  of  commercial  education  of  the  School 
of  Commerce;  and  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  of  Ponca 
City,  chairman  of  the  commerce  section  of  the 
Oklahoma  Education  Association. 


The  Business  Education  AssiKiation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  held  its  spring  conference  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City,  on  May 
14  and  15. 

Speakers  who  addressed  the  business  meeting 
were  Charles  R.  McCann,  president  of  the  Mc¬ 
Cann  School  of  Business,  Reading,  and  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Private  School  Association; 
Ernest  W.  Veigel,  Jr.,  president  of  Rochester 
Business  Institute;  and  William  D.  Camp,  Sr., 
president  of  Executive  Service  Corporation. 

New  officers  for  1937-1938  were  elected: 

President:  William  S.  Risingcr,  Utica  School  of 
Commerce. 

Vice  President:  Mrs.  Mildred  Ellcy,  Mildred  Ellcy 
School,  Albany. 

Secretary:  Leslie  G.  Kelley,  Kelley  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Niagara  Falls. 

Treasurer:  Arthur  B.  Backensto,  Troy  Business 
College. 
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Announcing  This  Fall's 

Shorthand  Teachers’  Medal  Test 


Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Cre¬ 
dentials  Department, 
The  Gregg  Writer 


Question;  How  can  I  improve  my  short¬ 
hand  teaching? 

Answer:  By  improving  your  shorthand 
writing!  Practice  with  zest  and  vigor — 
improve  your  writing  speed  and  style. 
Demonstrate  that  it  is  easy  to  write  120 
words  a  minute  with  practice.  (You  expect 
your  students  to  do  that.)  You  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  demonstrate  how  shorthand 
should  be  written  if  your  own  notes  are 
superior. 

Ownership  of  the  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Oold  Medal  is  proof  that  your  notes  are 
superior.  The  Gold  Medal  is  a  recognized 
testimonial  of  a  teacher’s  professional  writ¬ 
ing  skill.  We  predict  that  soon  it  will  be 
recognized  as  an  absolute  requirement  for 
shorthand  teachers. 

The  Shorthand  Teachers’  Medal  Test,  up 
until  last  year,  was  given  only  once  a  year. 
Then  more  and  more  of  you  asked,  “Why 
.  can’t  we  have  tests  more  often?  If  we 
don’t  qualify  for  it  the  first  time,  why  can’t 
we  go  on  practicing,  with  the  help  of  your 
criticisms,  and  try  again  without  waiting  a 
whole  year  for  another  chance?’’ 

In  response  to  that  question,  we  said,  “Of 
course  you  can.’’  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  test  was  given  more  than  once. 
Your  enthusiastic  responses  convinced  us 
that  the  plan  should  continue. 

The  penmanship  drills  in  The  Gregg 
Writer  will  help  methodize  your  work. 
The  penmanship  studies  in  the  textbooks 
will  also  be  helpful.  But  you  must  prac¬ 
tice  shorthand  writing  for  the  improvement 
of  writing  technique  and  skill  at  least  a  few 
minutes  each  day,  on  the  blackboard  and  on 


paper.  Take  one  character  or  combination 
at  a  time  and  work  on  it  until  you  have 
perfected  it.  The  effort  is  well  worth  while, 
as  you  will  realize  fully  when  you  demon¬ 
strate  before  your  classes. 

If  your  notes  should  not  qualify  for 
either  the  Gold  or  the  Silver  Medal,  you 
may  still  earn  the  Proficiency  Certificate, 
suitable  for  framing  and  displaying  in  the 
classroom.  You  need  not  earn  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  first,  though,  to  qualify  for  the  Medal. 

There  is  no  fee  attached  to  the  Medal 
Test.  The  awards  are  beautiful  and  worthy 
of  your  time  and  practice.  If  you  already 
have  one  or  more  of  the  teachers’  awards, 
you  will  realize  that  one  gratifying  result  of 
your  improved  style  is  your  increased  confi¬ 
dence.  Another  is  the  increased  cooperation 
of  your  students. 

Teachers  in  training  are  also  eligible  for 
the  awards.  We  invite  teacher-training  in¬ 
structors  to  enter  their  classes  for  the  test. 

The  new  Medal  Test  copy  is  on  page 
33.  You  may  submit  to  us  a  specimen  of 
your  practice  notes  for  criticism  at  any  time 
before  November  1.  A  report  on  your  notes, 
with  suggestions  for  further  improvement, 
will  be  mailed  to  you.  Remember,  the  final 
entry  must  reach  us  by  November  30. 

Gold  Medal  Award 

The  Gold  Medal  in  lavalliere  style  (as 
shown  here),  or  with  a  watch-charm  attach¬ 
ment,  is  awarded  to  every  teacher  whose 
specimen  of  notes  attains  the  required  stand¬ 
ard. 

To  qualify,  a  specimen  must  reflect 
smooth,  firm,  and  light  writing  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  continuity  in  moving  from 
one  outline  to  the  next.  Writing  that  is  not 
smooth  will  have  wobbly  strokes,  dulled  and 
angular  joinings,  and  improper  formation 
of  characters.  If  the  specimen  is  not  written 
with  a  fluent,  continuous  motion,  it  fre¬ 
quently  shows  “blobs,”  or  wide,  thick  strokes 
at  the  ends  of  outlines. 
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The  pen  should  be  lifted  gradually  from 
the  paper  as  the  character  is  being  completed, 
and  moved  directly  to  the  spot  where  the 
writing  of  the  next  word  is  to  begin. 

Notes  practically  per¬ 
fect  in  formation  are 
required.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  a 
medal  be  awarded  for  a 
specimen  that  reflects 
basic  or  elementary 
faults  of  writing,  such 
as  failure  to  keep  /  and 
r  up  at  the  end,  to  join 
we  are  and  we  will  cor¬ 
rectly,  etc. 

Any  basic  fault  of 
writing  can  be  corrected. 
Merely  knowing  how  to 
make  an  outline  often 
enables  one  to  write  it  correctly.  Study  of 
individual  characters  is  suggested. 

Silver  Medal  Award 

The  Silver  Medal,  in  lavalliere  style  or  with 
watch-charm  attachment,  is  awarded  on  speci¬ 
mens  that  show  a  good  degree  of  execu- 
tional  skill  but  have  not  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  accurate  outlines  required  in  Gold 
Medal  specimens.  The  specimen,  however, 
must  be  written  fluently,  and  free  of  basic 
faults  of  writing. 

Certificate  Awards 

The  Proficiency  Certificate  is  awarded  to 
every  shorthand  teacher  whose  specimen  re¬ 
flects  understanding  of  how  the  shorthand 
should  be  written  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
fluency  in  writing  it.  The  certificate  is  is¬ 
sued  with  a  Gold  Seal  or  a  Red  Seal, 
depending  on  merit. 

O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificates  will  be 
issued  to  teachers  who  do  not  already  hold 
this  certificate  and  whose  notes  qualify. 

Other  specimens  will  be  returned  with 
criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  writing  style. 

How  to  Head  Your  Paper 

1.  Teachers  who  already  have  the  O.  G.  A. 
Membership  Certificate  should  so  state  on  their 
papers,  and  write  “Applying  for  the  Proficiency  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Medals”  on  the  top  of  the  test. 


O.  G.  A.  Medal 
Lavalliere  Style 


2.  Teachers  to  whom  the  Proficiency  Certificate  | 

has  previously  been  issued  should  so  state  on  their  | 
papers,  and  write  on  the  top  of  their  specimens  I 
“Entered  for  Medals  only.”  | 

3.  Teachers  who  have  previously  qualified  for  the  I 

Silver  Medal  should  so  state  on  their  specimens,  and  | 
enter  their  sjH'cimens  “For  Gold  Medal  only.”  | 

The  tests  received  will  be  divided  into  the  I 
resp>ective  classes  and  considered  accordingly.  I 
If  a  teacher  who  has  not  previously  entered  I 
his  writing  for  one  of  the  awards  qualifies 
for  one  of  the  medals,  both  certificate  and 
medal  will  be  awarded.  In  this  event  the 
certificate  will  be  issued  “With  Honor.” 

In  addition,  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  test  will  l^  helpful, 
w'hether  the  spxrcimen  submitted  is  a  photo-  I 
grapih  of  a  blackboard  copy  or  written  with 
pien.  (Pencil  notes  are  not  acceptable.)  Since 
most  teachers  do  better  work  on  the  black¬ 
board,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  their 
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The  Certificate  of  Proficiency 


classroom  writing  is  done  on  the  board,  we 
urge  that  teachers  send  a  photograph  of  their 
blackboard  specimens  if  possible,  together 
with  a  pen-written  specimen. 
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Teachers’  Medal  Test  Copy 


An  Educated  Man 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so 
trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does 
with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that  it  is  capable  of  doing;  whose 
intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine  with  all  of  its  parts  of  equal  strength 
and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work 
and  spin  the  gossamer  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose 
mind  is  strengthened  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
truth  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who  is  full  of 
life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous 
will;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art, 
to  hate  all  vileness  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

— Thomas  Huxley 


PRACTICE  this  as  often  as  desired,  with 
pen,  on  the  blackboard,  or  both.  A 
photograph  of  your  blackboard  notes,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  specimen  of  your  pen-written 
notes,  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Florence  E. 
Ulrich,  The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  or  before  November  30. 


until  the  best  specimen  you  are  able  to  write  is 
produced,  before  submitting  your  test.  The  clos¬ 
ing  date  is  November  30,  1937. 

The  committee  of  judges  who  will  pass 
upon  the  specimens  consists  of  John  Robert 
Gregg,  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Hubert  A.  Hagar, 
Guy  S.  Fry,  Charles  Lee  Swem,  and  Florence 
Elaine  Ulrich. 


Suggestions  for  Preparing  the  Test 

1.  The  blackboard  should  be  pro|>crly  located 
with  regard  to  lighting  effects  in  order  to  get  a 
good  photograph.  Wash  the  board  so  that  it  is 
•clean  and  black,  before  writing  the  final  copy. 
Keep  the  {x>int  of  the  chalk  shar|)cned,  so  that 
the  writing  line  is  of  the  same  thickness  through¬ 
out  the  copy.  The  photograph  should  be  large 
enough  to  jiermit  of  proper  analysis  of  your 
writing,  and  suitable,  for  reproduction  purposes 
should  it  be  required. 

2.  Use  either  fountain  pen  or  dip  pen.  Any 
gtxxl  quality  of  ink,  preferably  black,  will  do. 
Uo  not  use  drawing  ink.  The  paper  should  be 
the  standard  i>enmanship-size  sheet,  by  11,  of 
good  grade.  Write  the  notes  in  a  column  3  inches 
wide;  there  is  no  restriction  regarding  length.  Most 
writers  do  better  work  on  ruled  paper. 

3.  Write  on  the  top  of  the  sheet  (preferably  on 
the  tyjiewriter)  your  name,  address,  including  city 
and  state,  and  the  school  at  which  you  arc  teaching; 
head  it  “Teachers’  Medal  Test,”  and  state  whether 
or  not  you  have  an  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certifi¬ 
cate  or  any  other  award  won  in  a  previous  Medal 
Test.  Practice  the  copy  as  often  as  desired,  or 


More  1936-1937  Winners 

This  list  is  a  supplement  to  that  published 
in  the  June,  1937,  BEW.  The  report  came 
too  late  to  be  included  in  that  issue. 

Gold  Medals 

Mina  Bcarhojwr,  Moser  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Martha  Dodge,  East  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 
Sister  Mary  Mediatrix,  S.  S.  A.,  Villa  Anna, 
Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada 

Silver  Medals 

Thenicc  Powers,  Wilby  High  Sclitx)!,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Sister  M.  Avcllinc,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts 

Sister  St.  Agnes  Martyr,  Waterbury  Catholic  High 
School,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 

Gold  Seal  Proficiency  Certificates 

Helen  Dukes,  O.  S.  &  S.  O.  Home,  Xenia,  Ohio 
Edra  Van  Every,  Moser  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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WRITER 


GOLD 


MEDAL 


WINNERS 


Mina  Bearhope 


Sr.  Mary  Mediatrix 


Martha  M.  Dodge 


which  Mary  Lou  Hice,  of  Butler,  was  elected 
president. 

Eta  chapter,  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  was  host¬ 
ess  at  the  fifth  annual  Northwest  Conclave  in 
May,  with  128  members  present. 

West  Virginia  members  met  in  Charles¬ 
ton  for  the  first  state  meeting  as  guests  of 
Beta  Omicron  chapter.  Charleston  School  of 
Commerce.  Mary  Wilson  Dotson,  of  that 
chapter,  was  elected  president. 

The  Illinois  state  association,  second  oldest 
in  the  country,  held  its  sixth  annual  con¬ 
clave  in  Springfield. 

Twelve  of  Ohio’s  fifteen  chapters  were  rep 
resented  at  the  second  Ohio  conclave.  Doris 
Richardson,  of  Miami-Jacobs  College,  Dayton, 
was  elected  president. 

The  fourth  annual  Eastern  conclave  was 
held  in  Boston.  Gamma  Sigma  chapter,  of 
Fisher  Business  College,  was  hostess. 

A  “Palms  to  Pines’’  conclave,  held  during 
June  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  served  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  international  friend¬ 
ship.  Chapters  of  Alpha  Iota  and  Phi  Theta 
Pi,  of  the  Angus  School  of  Commerce,  were 
hosts.  In  an  impressive  ceremony,  a  Union 
Jack  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Y.  Steele, 
Grand  Vice  President  of  the  women’s  or¬ 
ganization.  Members  from  six  states  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel. 


Ella  Fassitt,  East  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 
Olga  Johnson,  East  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 
Perry  Moore,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 
Earl  H.  Tealey,  Senior  High  School,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Sister  Grace  Marie,  R.  S.  M.,  Holy  Family  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Red  Seal  Proficiency  Certificates 

Violet  Camille  Foster,  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  Milledgeville,  Georgia 
Ida  T.  Friedman,  East  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 
Nina  M.  Slaughter,  Senior  High  School,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Alpha  Iota  Membership 
Reaches  10,000 

Alpha  Iota,  honorary  business  sorority,  in¬ 
itiated  its  10,000th  member  on  June  19,  when 
Dorothy  Parfet  affiliated  with  Delta  Theta 
chapter,  Platt-Gard  Business  University,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  Miss  Parfet  was  presented 
with  a  life  membership  by  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fen¬ 
ton,  Grand  President,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Alpha  Iota  held  several  conclaves  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  seventh  annual 
convention  was  held  in  Detroit,  July  29  to 
August  1,  with  Mrs.  Emilia  Kennedy  as  gen¬ 
eral  chairman. 

Missouri’s  seven  chapters  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  at  their  second  annual  state  meeting 
in  Kansas  City.  Elsie  Craig,  of  Kansas  City 
Alumna  chapter,  was  elected  president. 

Ten  California  chapters  sent  delegates  to 
Los  Angeles  in  April,  and  founded  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  association,  with  Mrs.  Jimmy 
W.  Bean  as  president.  She  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  H.  Fox  served  as  cochairmen. 

Five  Pennsylvania  chapters  met  in  Butler 
during  May,  to  form  a  state  association,  of 


Benson — Gray 

J.  H.  Benson,  head  of  the  Starke  (Florida) 
High  School  commercial  department,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  that  school.  He  succeeds 
L.  E.  Gray,  who  takes  his  post  as  county  su¬ 
pervisor.  Mr.  Benson  conducted  courses  in 
business  education  this  summer  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida. 
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Winona  Theater  Association 


Leslie  W.  Johnson 


We  step  up  interest  in  the 
general  business  training  class 


Near  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a 
class  in  general  business  was  given  the 
problem,  “What  are  some  of  the  business 
needs  of  our  city?”  A  survey  of  the  city  dis' 
closed  the  need  for  a  new  hotel,  an  office 
building,  a  theater,  park  and  lake  improve¬ 
ment,  and  a  modern  store  building  block.  The 
class  was  then  approached  with  the  problem 
of  selecting  a  project  and  forming  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  plan  and  operate  it.  The  theater 
was  selected  by  popular  vote  of  the  class 
membership. 

A  board  of  directors  was  elected  and  the 
articles  of  association  written.  Each  member 
of  the  class  was  supplied  with  a  checking 
account.  Shares  of  stock  were  sold  at  par. 
The  capital  stock  was  set  at  $500,000.  Each 
student  shared  equally  in  the  amount  of 
stock  purchased.  An  old  theater  was  pur¬ 
chased  (students  found  out  the  estimated 
value  of  the  building  and  fixtures),  and  the 
payment  was  voted  by  the  directors. 

At  this  time  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  com¬ 
mittees.  The  work  of  these  committees  was 
determined  by  the  activities  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  membership  was  selected,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  children. 

Architects  Committee.  This  committee  of 
two  planned  with  the  directors  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  new  theater,  which  was  to 
be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  purchased. 
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They  submitted  plans  drawn  to  scale  from 
which  the  directors  made  a  selection. 

Law  Committee.  Two  members  of  the 
class  drew  up  the  articles  of  association,  stock 
certificates,  contracts  for  building  and  site, 
bills  of  sale,  and  all  other  matters  that  would 
require  legal  action.  The  topic  of  law 
was  developed  early  in  the  year  btcause  the 
class  needed  to  know  procedures  involving 
matters  pertaining  to  law. 

Banking  Committee.  Each  member  of  the 
class  had  a  check  book.  Thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  was  the  first  deposit  entered  in  the 
check-book  stub.  The  first  check  was  made 
in  payment  for  stock  in  the  association.  The 
records  of  statements  of  account  were  kept 
on  mimeographed  forms.  Deposits  and 
withdrawals  were  made  throughout  the  year. 
Bank  balances  and  reconciliations  were  made 
at  regular  intervals.  The  banking  committee 
refused  all  checks  that  were  not  properly 
made  out  and  indorsed. 

General  Manager.  The  directors  soon  re¬ 
alized  the  necessity  of  having  a  general  man¬ 
ager  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  theater. 
He  or  she  would  be  chosen  by  merit  as 
determined  by  the  letter  of  application.  Fic¬ 
titious  names  were  used  for  signatures.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  president  re¬ 
viewed  all  applications  and  submitted  their 
choice  to  the  board  for  election.  The  salary 
was  set  at  $200  a  month.  The  powers  and 
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About  Leslie  John¬ 
son  :  Director  of 
curriculum,  Wino¬ 
na  (Minnesota) 
Public  Schools, 
teacher  of  general 
business.  M.A. 
from  Columbia.  Co¬ 
author  of  a  series 
of  spellers;  writes 
on  current  educa¬ 
tional  problems. 
Member  of  re¬ 
search  committee 
for  the  N.E.A. 
Department  of  Superintendence,  1936.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  development  of  social  studies  program. 
Building  a  course  in  consumer  mathematics. 


duties  of  the  general  manager  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  board. 

Salesmanship.  The  class  made  a  list  of 
articles  needed  to  equip  the  theater.  Mem¬ 
bers  chose  articles  that  interested  them  most, 
looked  up  information  and  prices  for  each, 
and  presented  their  arguments  to  the 
directors. 

Financial  Records.  The  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  were  responsible  for  accurate 
and  neat  financial  records.  Every  member 
of  the  class  kept  his  own  record  and  worked 
out  a  personal  budget. 

Advertising.  A  publicity  committee  was  se¬ 
lected  to  study  and  manage  the  advertising 
for  the  theater.  The  directors  paid  the  mem¬ 
bers  according  to  the  amount  of  service 
rendered. 

Stocl(s.  A  member  of  the  class  represented 
his  company,  known  as  the  General  Invest¬ 
ment  Cxjmpany.  He  acted  as  broker  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  stocks,  receiving  the 
brokerage  as  income.  Each  student  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  buy  as  many  stocks  and  shares  as 
he  could  afford.  He  wrote  checks  in  pay¬ 
ment  and  kept  a  graph  that  indicated  the 
price  trends  of  his  stocks.  He  was  allowed 
to  buy  and  sell  as  he  wished. 

Bonds.  The  General  Bond  Company’s  rep¬ 
resentative  acted  as  a  salesman  for  all  bonds 
listed  on  the  exchange.  His  income  was  in 
terms  of  commission  received  for  the  sale 
of  such  bonds.  Each  student  kept  a  daily 
record  of  price  trends  in  graphic  form.  Buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  were  allowed  whenever  the 
student  felt  he  could  buy  and  sell  profitably. 


Insurance.  One  of  the  girls  in  the  class 
chose  to  sell  insurance.  She  figured  the 
amount  and  rate  required  for  the  theater  and  j 
presented  this  to  the  board.  In  addition,  she 
spoke  to  the  members  personally  and  sold 
them  policies  according  to  their  needs.  The 
agent  received  the  usual  commission.  Each 
student  wrote  a  check  for  a  yearly  premium. 
Every  student  naturally  needed  to  be  in¬ 
formed  beforehand  in  order  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  decisions. 

Filing.  The  association,  bank,  insurance, 
stock,  and  bond  companies  needed  to  file 
records.  The  subject  of  filing  w'as  intro¬ 
duced  and  from  the  knowledge  gained  here 
the  files  for  the  various  companies  were  con¬ 
structed. 

Taxation.  Naturally  the  company  needed 
to  pay  property  and  income  taxes.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  required  to  make  a  study  of  local, 
state,  and  national  taxes  and  to  determine 
the  amount  the  association,  and  they,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  would  l>e  comj)elled  to  pay.  Checks 
were  written  for  these  amounts. 

Correspondence  and  Mail.  All  communi¬ 
cation  required  outside  the  classroom  was 
sent  by  telegram  or  letter.  Every  student  was 
trained  in  the  skills  required  by  each. 

Modern  Business  Trends.  At  least  twice  a 
week  the  class  was  called  to  order  to  discuss 
such  topics  as  social  security,  labor,  wages, 
taxes,  international  relations,  and  the  judicial 
system  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  business. 
Many  contributions  were  made  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  all  were  able  to  interpret  to  a 
degree  the  trends  of  modern  business. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  an  offer  was 
made  to  the  directors  for  the  purchase  of  the 
theater  at  a  small  profit.  The  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  shares  of  stock  were  re¬ 
deemed.  A  check-up  on  the  accounts  of  each 
student  showed  the  amount  of  income  re¬ 
alized  by  each,  and  upon  this  income  tax  was 
determined. 

TTie  units  on  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  were  treated  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  author  realizes  that  such  a  unit  is  a 
superficial  set-up  and  not  an  actual  life  situ¬ 
ation,  yet  the  students  have  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  business  than  in  the  strictly  for¬ 
mal  procedure.  Interest  is  keener  in  this 
situation,  and  that  alone  is  worth  the  effort. 
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B.  E.  W.  TRANSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 

English  or 

Shorthand  Speed? 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


LT^HAT  can  you  do  with  the  girl  who 
^  ’  constantly  makes  minor  English  er¬ 
rors  in  her  transcripts?  The  obvious  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  teach  her  English.  Those 
of  you  who  have  tried  it,  however,  realize 
that  the  attempt  is  seldom  successful.  Our 
time  in  the  transcription  room  is  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  we  cannot  make  a  dent  on  so 
broad  a  subject  as  English.  The  little  time 
we  have  available  for  that  purpose  must  be 
used  exclusively  for  work  on  English  diffi¬ 
culties  like  its,  it’s;  their,  there.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  there  are  relatively  few  of  these,  and  if 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  those  few,  we  can 
hope  to  achieve  something. 

But  that  leaves  us  right  where  we  started 
on  the  great  number  of  errors  that  we  now 
chalk  up  to  “lack  of  English  sense.” 

You  all  have  files  full  of  examples  of 
this,  but  Just  to  be  sure  let  us  take  a  simple 
example.  We  dictate,  “Would  he  send  the 
shipment  if  I  pay  my  previous  balance?” 
It  comes  back  on  the  transcript,  “Did  he 
send  the  shipment  if  I  pay  my  previous 
balance?”  We  count  this  an  English  error, 
rightly  enough.  If  the  pupil  had  any  “Eng- 
.  lish  sense,”  this  error  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  thousands  of  others  like  it. 
But  we  cannot,  in  one  semester  or  several, 
give  the  pupil  the  “feeling”  for  English 
that  is  required  to  catch  that  type  of  error. 

Must  we,  then,  give  up  the  battle?  By 
no  means.  There  is  always  more  than  one 
way  to  skin  a  cat.  If  you  want  to  feed  a 
hungry  man,  you  can  either  take  him  home 
with  you  and  give  him  food,  or  give  him 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  meal  in  a 
restaurant.  In  either  case  you  have  fed 
him. 

So,  to  return  to  the  pupil  who  just  tran¬ 
scribed  did  for  would.  She  really  made  not 
one  error,  but  several.  In  the  first  place, 
she  probably  wrote  the  outline  incorrectly 
as  she  took  the  original  dictation.  Next, 


she  read  it  incorrectly  as  she  transcribed. 
Finally,  she  failed  to  observe  that  the  in¬ 
correct  reading  “didn’t  make  sense.”  Be¬ 
cause  so  large  a  number  of  “English  errors” 
of  this  nature  originate  as  shorthand  errors, 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  avenue  of  approach  to  a  solution  will  be 
through  shorthand. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  steno- 
graphically  that  will  help  the  pupil  decide 
between  there  and  their — that  must  remain 
a  problem  of  English  training.  But  we 
can  do  much  stenographically  to  avoid  such 
errors  as  the  confusion  between  did  and 
would  or  between  possibly  and  purposely 
and  probably. 

If  we  can  give  our  shorthand  students 
a  little  higher  shorthand  speed,  they  will 
be  able  to  write  the  outline  so  well  as  it  is 
originally  dictated  that  they  can  read  it  cor¬ 
rectly  as  they  transcribe,  without  needing 
the  help  of  the  “English  sense”  in  which  they 
are  lacking. 

More  Speed,  More  Free  Time 

To  take  a  concrete  example — let  us  sup¬ 
pose  we  have  a  pupil,  who  now  writes  about 
100  words  a  minute,  but  who  cannot  tran¬ 
scribe  satisfactorily  because  of  these  “Eng¬ 
lish  errors.”  We  have  only  a  few  months 
in  which  to  try  to  help  the  girl.  We  can 
not  think  of  improving  her  general  Eng¬ 
lish  background  in  that  short  time,  but  we 
can  bring  her  shorthand  speed  up  from  100 
words  a  minute  to  120  words  a  minute,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  improve  her  shorthand 
notes.  This  process  will,  of  course,  in¬ 
crease  the  accuracy  with  which  she  can 
read  them. 

Thus  armed  with  an  additional  20  words 
a  minute  of  reserve  speed,  she  is  always 
writing  well  within  her  speed  on  dictation 
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which  formerly  taxed  her  to  the  limit. 
Therefore,  she  is  able  to  make  really  care¬ 
ful  and  precise  shorthand  notes.  Instead  of 
having  to  decide  by  the  context  whether 
the  dictator  said  purposely  or  possibly,  she 
will  usually  be  able  to  tell,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  by  her  shorthand  notes. 

Thus,  by  giving  the  pupil  an  additional 
20  words  a  minute,  we  can,  in  a  measure, 
compensate  for  her  lack  of  English  sense. 
But  in  giving  her  this  extra  speed,  we  have 
also  had  another  unexpected  effect  on  her 
transcription.  Other  things  being  at  all 
equal,  the  most  rapid  shorthand  writer  is 
the  most  rapid  transcriber.  Why?  For  the 
reasons  Just  stated.  The  120-word-a-minute 
writer  has  more  time  on  any  given  dicta¬ 
tion  than  has  the  100-word-a-minute  writer 
and,  therefore,  is  able  to  make  clearer  and 
more  accurate  shorthand  notes,  or  to  drop 
in  a  few  punctuation  marks  while  the 
slower  shorthand  writer  is  still  struggling 
to  get  down  the  words  of  the  dictation. 

Because  the  whole  subject  of  the  teaching 
of  transcription  has  been  so  little  explored, 
there  are  many  fascinating  paths  that  tempt 
the  writer  of  these  articles.  The  present  sub¬ 
ject  seemed  perhaps  the  most  urgent  be¬ 
cause,  as  you  start  the  school  year  with  a 
new  transcription  class,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  your  objectives. 

Of  recent  years,  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  decry  the  value  of  shorthand  speed  as 
such.  The  purpose  of  this  first  article  of 
the  season,  therefore,  is  to  point  out  that 
shorthand  speed  has  other  values  than  the 
rapid  taking  of  dictation. 

It  is  easier  to  acquire  shorthand  speed 
than  it  is  to  acquire  English  sense,  and  the 
one  may,  to  a  large  extent,  serve  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  other.  Also  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  slow  transcription  may  often  be 
the  result  of  lack  of  shorthand  speed,  which 
has  caused  the  pupil’s  notes  of  the  dictation 
to  be  so  poor  that  much  time  is  wasted  in 
deciphering  them — time  that  is  saved  by  the 
transcriber  whose  shorthand  speed  is  high 
enough  to  enable  her  to  get  down  the  dicta¬ 
tion  so  well  that  reading  presents  no  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  starting  your  class  in  transcription, 
plan  definitely  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of 


time  each  day  on  the  further  development 
of  shorthand  speed  not  only  for  its  own 
value  but  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more 
rapid  and  more  accurate  transcripts. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of 
New  England  Commercial  Teachers 

Teaching  methods  will  be  the  general  theme 
of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  ^iigh  School  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Bancroft,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts,  on  November  20. 

Chairmen  of  the  four  sectional  meetings  will 
be  as  follows: 

Book-Keeping:  Joseph  J.  Cantalupi,  Senior  High 
School,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 

Machine  Practice:  Harold  E.  Cowan,  High  School, 
Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Secretarial:  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  High  School, 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

Social-Business:  Erold  Beach,  High  Schcwl,  Marble¬ 
head,  Massachusetts. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  Eliot  R. 
Duncan,  Holton  High  School,  Danvers,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Further  plans  for  the  convention  will 
be  reported  in  the  BEW  for  October. 

Benbow — F  or  kner 

Spencer  D.  Benbow  has  been  appointed 
associate  principal  of  the  Merritt  Business 
School,  Oakland,  California,  succeeding  H.  L 
Forkner.  Mr.  Forkner  (see  page  569  of  the 
April,  1937,  BEW)  has  Joined  the  faculty  ol 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  a; 
associate  professor  in  charge  of  commercial 
and  vocational  education,  a  position  made  va 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  R 
Odell,  now  director  of  secondary  instruction 
of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Benbow  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  from  which  he  received 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1937.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  the  Oakland  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  special  inter  ‘sts  lie  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  placement  and  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration. 

In  1930  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  Merritt 
Business  School,  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  evening  school  in  1934,  and  in  1936  was 
assigned  the  administrative  duties  of  Research 
Associate  for  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 
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B.E.W.’S  NEWEST  SERVICE 

ONE  of  the  great  vitalizing  forces  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  the  Gregg  Writer  credentials  and  awards  service.  Literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  have  marked  milestones  of 
accomplishment  in  these  two  skill  subjects  through  the  win¬ 
ning,  for  example,  of  membership  in  the  Order  of  Gregg 
Artists  or  through  obtaining  certificates  and  medals  for  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  speeds  at  various  levels. 

Beginning  with  this  school  year,  the  BEW  is  inaugurating 
a  similar  service  for  students  of  junior  business  practice,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  business  letter  writing.  This  service  provides 
the  desirable  features  of  a  competitive  plan,  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  awards  for  all  papers  that  meet  a  reasonable 
standard,  regardless  of  the  number  submitted. 

Is  this  not  the  answer  to  that  recurrent  question,  “How  can 
we  maintain  enthusiastic  interest  throughout  the  course?” 


■  fr 

Turn  to  the  next^^ 
page  far  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  BEW 
'  ’1 
Certification  and  ' 

Awards  Plan 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Poultry  Supply  Dealer.  A  first-prise  winner  in  the  1936- 
1937  Exhibition  of  Advertising  Photography.  Photograph^:  Karl  Oeser,  of  Sarra,  Inc. 
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THE  B.E.W.  ANNOUN 


Certification  am 


WITH  THIS  ISSUE  the  BEW  is  launching  a 
monthly  service  for  teachers  of  Junior  Business 
Practice,  Bookkeeping,  and  Business  Letter  Writing  that 
has  {)otential  possibilities  of  immeasurable  value. 

Two  years  ago  the  BEW  began  the  publication  of  a 
scries  of  business  letter  problems.  Mr.  L.  E.  Frailcy, 
associate  editor  of  Dartnell  Publications,  and  a  national 
authority  on  business  letter  writing,  directed  this  service. 
Each  month  for  the  past  two  years  he  has  submitted  to 
the  business  correspondence  students  of  this  country  an 
actual  letter  presenting  a  problem  to  be  answered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  maintain  the  best  relations  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  firm  and  its  customers.  Thousands  of  students  and 
teachers  found  in  this  monthly  letter  problem  an  ideal 
project  through  which  to  apply  their  book  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  solutions  literally  poured  in  upon  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Briggs,  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  teachers  using  these  projects, 
who  also  taught  bookkeeping,  conceived  the  idea  of  cx- 
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Certificate  of  CZckievement 


BOOKKEEPING 


issued  to 


William  Thompson 


DATE  September  5,  1937  no,  8212 


Face  of  the  certificate  (actual  size  folded  crosswise)  printed 


*  For  students  ofj 
Bookkeeping,  and  Bq 
service  similar  to  the  G 
awards  for  shorthand  a 


*  Practical  businesi 
each  month  for  soludJ 
Frailey  and  Briggs  probi 
and  a  big  annual  contei 


This  certificate 
in  recognition  o 
plication  of  the 
Bookkeeping  as 
tion  of  a  series  of 
presented  in  d 
conducted  by  tl 
BUSINESS  EDUq/ 


Director,  Division  of 
Bookkeeping 
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IN  TWO  COLORS  ON  VELLUM 


Inside  of  the  certificate  (open* 


ES  A  NATION-WI  DE 

Awards  Service 


imior  Business  Practice, 
MSS  Letter  Writing.  A 
W riter  credentials  and 
typing  students. 

rejects  will  be  presented 


L  A  development  of  the 
ps.  Monthly  certification, 


I 
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m  been  awarded 
I  ability  in  the  ap- 
r  \undamentals  of 
\hown  in  the  solu- 
\)ractical  problems 
itm-wide  project 

is 

(JATION  WORLD 


>*);  ALSO  PRINTED  IN  TWO  COLORS 


tending  this  plan  to  bookkeeping  students.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment,  we  published  Mr.  Briggs’s  first  bookkeeping  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  November  BEW.  This  new  series  received  a 
spontaneous  welcome,  and  the  Briggs  monthly  problem 
has  become  one  of  our  most  popular  features. 

We  feel  safe  in  saying  that,  wherever  these  problems 
were  being  solved,  classroom  interest  was  maintained  at 
the  highest  pitch,  and  hundreds  of  letters  are  in  our  files 
certifying  that  the  classes  which  were  attempting  to  solve 
the  problems  were  making  greater  progress  in  their  class¬ 
room  work  than  had  been  made  by  any  previous  class. 

The  only  inducement  that  we  offered  students  was  in 
the  form  of  a  few  cash  prizes  each  month  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  names  of  those  students  whose  papers  de¬ 
served  special  mention  because  of  their  superiority.  Under 
this  plan  thousands  of  students  who  solved  the  problems 
satisfactorily  received  no  recognition  at  all.  We  realized 
that  some  tangible  form  of  recognition  should  be  given 
all  those  students  whose  papers  met  the  judges’  require¬ 
ments  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  {Continued  on  page  42.) 


■pACH  SEAL  affixed  to  this  certificate  signifies  that  the 
holder  has  shown  superior  ability  in  solving  one  of 
the  BEW  series  of  nation-wide  business  projects. 


Reverse  side  of  the  certificate  (folded),  showing  one  cold  pro¬ 
ficiency  SEAL  attached 


This  year  we  will  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing  and  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  projects  and  add  a  third  monthly  project 
for  students  of  junior  business  practice. 

The  projects  will  be  published  monthly  in 
the  BEW  as  heretofore,  and  they  will  also 
be  published  in  separate  pamphlets  for  sale 
to  students  at  cost.  Last  year  many  teachers 
found  it  inconvenient  to  supply  their  students 
with  copies  of  the  problems.  Our  new  plan 
to  supply  students’  copies  at  cost  will  elimi¬ 
nate  this  difficulty.  An  order  blank  for  order¬ 
ing  project  pamphlets  is  given  on  page  53. 

A  very  attractive  and  worth-while  two- 
color  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
awarded  each  student  whose  paper  meets 
the  required  standard  of  proficiency.  A 
nominal  fee  of  10  cents  must  accompany  each 
solution  to  offset  in  part  the  cost  of  examina¬ 
tion.  The  certificate  will  be  free. 

The  students,  of  course,  will  receive  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  solving  the  entire  series 
of  projects — eight  in  all.  (There  will  be  no 
projects  for  the  months  of  September  and 
June.)  To  encourage  students  to  send  in 
solutions  each  month,  additional  gold  seals 
to  be  affixed  to  the  certificate  will  be  award¬ 
ed.  A  facsimile  of  the  certificate  with  the 
first  seal  affixed  is  shown  on  pages  40-41.  The 
certificate  is  printed  in  two  colors,  and  with 
the  gold  seals  affixed  will  be  one  of  the  most 
treasured  exhibits  of  the  holder  when  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  position. 

Big  Contest  in  March 

In  March,  1938,  we  will  hold  a  nation¬ 
wide  BEW  Project  Contest  in  each  of  the 
three  subjects — ^junior  business  practice, 
bookkeeping,  and  business  letter  writing.  No 
fee  or  consideration  of  any  l{ind  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  participation  in  this  contest.  Those 
students  who  also  desire  to  have  their  papers 
considered  by  the  judges  for  the  official  cer¬ 
tificate  must  enclose  the  usual  examination 
fee  of  10  cents. 

The  following  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded: 

Student  Prizes  in  March  Contest 

Three  $10  cash  prizes — one  to  be  given  to  the 
student  submitting  the  best  paper  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions — junior  business  practice,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  and  business  letter  writing. 


Twelve  $5  cash  prizes — four  to  be  given  to  the 
students  submitting  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  best  papers  in  each  of  the  three  divisions. 

Nine  $1  cash  prizes — three  to  be  given  to  the 
students  submitting  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
best  papers  in  each  of  the  three  divisions. 

Awards  to  Teachers 

The  teachers  who  sponsor  these  monthly 
projects  have  not  been  forgotten  in  our 
awards  plan.  We  wish  to  recognize  pub¬ 
licly  through  the  columns  of  the  BEW  and 
by  substantial  awards  every  teacher  whose 
students’  solutions  throughout  the  year  show 
the  results  of  effective  teaching.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  aim  w'e  are  going  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  awards  to  the  teachers  submitting 
the  best  clubs  of  student  papers  in  our  March 
contest: 

Three  $25  cash  prizes — one  to  be  given  to  the 
teacher  submitting  the  best  club  of  papers  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions. 

Twelve  $10  cash  prizes — four  to  be  given  to  the 
teachers  submitting  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  best  clubs  of  papers  in  each  of  the  three  divi¬ 
sions. 

Nine  $5  cash  prizes — three  to  be  given  to  the 
teachers  submitting  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
best  clubs  of  pap>ers  in  each  of  the  three  divisions. 

The  terms  of  the  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later,  but  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  assure  each  teacher  that  the  terms  will  be 
such  that  the  teacher  in  the  small  school  will 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  teacher  in 
the  large  school  in  winning  one  of  the 
awards. 

Those  teachers  whose  students  participate 
regularly  in  the  monthly  projects  will,  of 
course,  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  contest  than 
those  teachers  whose  students  make  little  use 
of  the  projects.  Teachers  should  strive  to 
obtain  100  per  cent  participation  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  projects  and  constantly  hold  before 
their  students  as  one  of  the  desired  goals  for 
the  year  the  winning  of  one  of  the  prizes  in 
the  big,  nation-wide  March  contest. 

As  the  gold  seals  accumulate  in  your 
classes  month  by  month,  you  will  find  the 
interest  of  your  students  increasing  also,  and 
this  added  interest  will  be  reflected  in  better 
classroom  work  and  in  fewer  teacher 
problems. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  STUDENT  CERTIFICATION 


1.  All  students  enrolled  in  junior  business  prac¬ 
tice,  bookkeeping,  or  business  letter  writing  classes 
in  private  or  public,  day  or  evening,  schools  may 
submit  for  certification  solutions  to  the  BEW  monthly 
business  projects  in  these  three  subjects. 

2.  Student  solutions  cannot  be  submitted  sepa¬ 
rately  by  students.  They  must  be  submitted  in  class 
groups  by  the  students’  instructor. 

3.  An  examination  fee  of  10  cents  must  accom¬ 
pany  each  pa{>er  submitted  for  certification.  No  fee 
IS  required  for  papers  submitted  in  any  BEIV  con¬ 
test. 

•4.  Each  student  who  submits  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  fee  of  10  cents  a  paper  that  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  awarded  a 
t'ertificate  of  Achievement  bearing  a  gold  seal. 

5.  Each  student  who  has  been  awarded  this  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded  an  addi¬ 
tional  gold  seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  certificate  for 
each  additional  monthly  project  that  he  solves  satis¬ 
factorily. 

6.  Students  who  arc  unable  to  start  with  the 
first  project  of  the  school  year  may  begin  with  the 
current  month’s  project. 

7.  Solutions  may  be  tyi^cwrittcn  or  handwritten 
in  ink  on  white  paper  81/2  by  1 1  inches  in  size. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  If  a  solution 
requires  more  than  one  sheet,  fasten  all  the  sheets 
together. 

8.  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  the  upjier  right- 

i 


hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  solution  must 
bear  the  following  information  printed  or  typed: 

Name  of  project  Name  of  school 

Date  submitted  Address  of  school 

Student’s  name  Teacher’s  name  in  full 

9.  Instructors  arc  requested  to  mail  all  students’ 
solutions  in  one  package.  Solutions  should  be  sent 
by  first-class  mail,  and  should  be  mailed  flat.  Do 
not  use  cardboard  backing  sheets  or  heavy  wrapping 
paper,  as  these  add  to  the  cost  of  postage.  Envelopes 
9  by  12  inches  in  size  arc  recommended. 

10.  Two  copies  of  the  BEW  Official  Entry  Blank 
completely  filled  out  must  accompany  each  package 
of  solutions.  If  an  offical  blank  is  not  available,  the 
teacher  should  have  a  copy  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  illustration  shown  on  this  page. 

11.  Remittance  in  full  should  accompany  each 
package  of  papers,  and  should  be  made  by  check  or 
post  office  money  order.  Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Business  Education  World.  Stamps  or  cash 
will  be  accepted,  but  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
loss  if  these  two  forms  of  remittance  are  used. 

12.  No  students’  papers  will  be  returned. 

13.  All  solutions  of  the  October  projects  must  reach 
the  Business  Education  World  on  or  before  Friday, 
October  22. 

H.  Address  all  solutions  and  all  correspondence 
regarding  certification  to:  Department  of  Awards, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


B.E.W.  Official  Board  of  Examiners 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  Director,  Division  of  Business  Letter  Writing;  Milton  S.  Briggs,  Director, 
Divisions  of  Junior  Business  Practice  and  Bookkeeping;  Philip  S.  Pepe,  Assistant  Editor,  The 
Business  Education  World;  Jeanne  Liss,  Office  Manager,  Department  of  Business  Standards  and 
Awards;  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Managing  Editor,  The  Business  Education  World. 


Department  of  Awards,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  ENTRY  BLANK  FOR _ 


N»mc  of  Teacher. 

Name  of  School  _ 

Street  Address _ 

City  and  State _ 


iPtms  trr  T);*t  I 


Thtt  form  ii  lo  be  filled  out  in  duplicate  and  tnust  accompany  the  papers  submitted  for  evtmmanon.  The  original  will  be  returned  to  the  teacher  and 
should  be  presenred  for  future  use  in  the  BEW  semifinal  arsd  firul  coruests.  The  duplicate  will  be  retained  in  our  files.  No  studenr  papers  will  be  returned. 


NAMr  OF  STUDENT  CANDIDATE  FOR  CERTIFICATION  | 

Priar  Of  typo  msmo  mi  it  tkomli  mppom  on  renrjUuf#,  1 

No.  OF  Seai\ 
Alhiaoy  RiCitvcD 

Do  Not  Use  This  Sfaci 

Retetttd  fm  Brmmimfft 

I 

2 

J 

Illustration  Showing  Upper  Half  of  Official  Entry  Blank 
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TAe  October 

BUSINESS  LETTER  PROJECT 


A  Letter  That  Asks  a  Favor  and 
Gives  Information 


A  STRAIGHT  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
^  tance  between  two  points.” 

That  is  true  in  letter  writing  as  well  as  in 
geometry.  If  your  pencil  starts  from  one 
point  before  you  know  w'here  the  other  point 
is  to  be,  the  line  you  draw  while  deciding  on 
your  pencil’s  destination  will  be  far  from 
straight.  And  so,  if  you  write  a  letter  with¬ 
out  knowing  your  objective,  the  thought  of 
your  letter  will  ramble  just  as  the  pencil  line 
did. 

The  great  French  novelist,  Dumas  Fils,^ 
said  this  of  writing:  How  can  you  tell  what 
road  to  take  unless  you  know  where  you 
are  going?  That  applies  also  to  your  life 
work,  about  which  you  probably  do  consid¬ 
erable  wishing  and  planning.  It’s  the  plan¬ 
ning,  with  the  wishing,  that  counts. 

In  learning  how  to  write  business  letters, 
we  learn  much  more  than  how  to  write  sim¬ 
ple  statements  of  fact.  By  learning  to  see 
“the  other  fellow’s  side”  in  discussions,  w-e 
learn  how  to  get  him  to  change  his  mind. 
(In  debating,  you  know,  you  think  up  all 
the  arguments  your  opponent  is  going  to 
advance,  and  then  knock  them  down.)  We 
learn  how  to  persuade  people  to  want  to  do 
what  we  want  them  to  do.  We  learn  how 
to  collect  information,  ask  for  assistance,  be 
tactful  and  diplomatic.  Most  important  of 
all,  we  learn  how  to  think  efficiently.  Thought 
is  what  makes  the  figures  on  the  pay  check 
larger. 

A  Letter  from  Aunt  Sophronia 

Before  you  write  a  letter,  you  must  have 
all  the  facts  before  you.  If  there  are  more 
than  two  or  three  points  to  be  covered, 
you’d  better  jot  them  down.  After  you 
have  written  many  letters,  you  can  dispense 

^  Alexandre  Dumas,  son  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Fils  means  “son”  and  is  pronounced  to  rhyme  with 
“cease.”  In  English,  we  should  say  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Jr. 


Prepared  by 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson 

with  pencil  notes,  because  by  that  time  your 
mind  will  be  trained  to  work  for  you  without 
that  help.  * 

Here’s  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  pen¬ 
cil.  You  have  just  received  this  letter  from 
your  Aunt  Sophronia,  a  dear  old  soul  who 
never  thinks  before  she  writes.  (Some  of 
her  relatives  have  been  known  to  say  that 
she  never  thinks  at  any  time!) 

Will  is  taking  me  in  to  Warm  Springs  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  30,  for  a  shopping  trip  and  to 
see  the  dentist  (that  impacted  wisdom  tooth  again!), 
and  if  you  could  come  for  a  visit  I  could  have  him 
meet  the  afternoon  train  with  the  new  car  while 
I  am  at  the  dentist’s.  I  do  hope  you  can  come. 
IX)  you  like  strawberry  pie? 

Out  with  the  pencil.  Knowing  Aunt 
Sophronia,  you  think  you’d  better  check  that 
date.  As  you  suspected,  September  30  does 
not  fall  on  a  Saturday.  Auntie  was  prob¬ 
ably  looking  in  an  old  almanac  w’hen  she 
made  her  plans.  Put  that  down  to  ask 
about. 

A  visit  to  the  dentist  is  no  fun,  so  you 
want  to  console  Auntie.  Put  that  down. 

You  happen  to  know  that  two  railroads 
run  through  Warm  Springs,  so  make  a  note 
to  tell  her  which  one  you’re  going  to  travel 
on. 

“The  afternoon  train”  is  just  about  up  to 
Auntie’s  standard,  as  far  as  confusion  goes. 
Make  a  note  to  find  out  how  many  after¬ 
noon  trains  there  are,  when  they  leave  your 
town,  and  when  they  arrive  in  Warm 
Springs. 

Now  you  check  your  list  against  her  letter, 
and — what’s  this?  Who  in  the  world  is 
Will?  The  hired  man,  probably,  but  make 
a  note  to  ask  Auntie  what  he  looks  like  and 
what  make  her  new  car  is,  so  you’ll  rec¬ 
ognize  at  least  one  of  them  when  you  get 
off  the  train. 

Your  pencil  notes,  then,  are  something 
like  this: 
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Sept.  30,  Thurs.;  Sat.  is  Oct.  2. 

Tooth — joke,  dentist 

What  T.T.? 

Phone  for  tr.  schedule. 

Tell  Aunt  S.  what  tr. 

Will  ?  ?  ? 

C^r — color,  make  ? 

Strawberry  pic — yum,  yum! 

If  you  write  your  notes  in  shorthand,  you 
can  make  them  more  complete  and  helpful  in 
less  time  than  longhand  jottings  require. 

Now,  with  those  pencil  notes  for  an  out¬ 
line,  you  can  write  an  enthusiastic  accept¬ 
ance,  containing  information  so  clearly  and 
fully  expressed  that  even  Aunt  Sophronia 
can’t  get  tangled  up.  Have  a  good  time  in 
the  country! 

That  exercise  was  just  for  practice;  but 


you  will  follow  alK)ut  the  same  procedure  in 
writing  any  letter,  while  you  are  learning. 
Listing  the  steps  in.  order,  we  may  state  them 
this  way: 

1.  Note  all  the  points  that  arc  not  clear  to  you. 

2.  Note  the  questions  that  are  to  be  answered. 

3.  Note  their  answers. 

4.  In  replying,  deal  with  them  one  by  one, 
checking  them  off  the  list  as  you  finish  with 
them. 

That’s  the  system  you  will  follow  in  an¬ 
swering  a  letter  that  contains  inquiries. 

In  our  first  letter  project  you  have  several 
details  to  note  before  you  begin  to  write.  In 
this  case,  you  must  anticipate  the  questions 
your  correspondent  will  ask,  and  answer 
them  in  advance.  Here  is  the  project. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

You  are  secretary  of  the  Success  Club,  com-  (Choose  an  actual  town  about  that  far 
(Xised  of  honor  students  in  your  school’s  com-  away.) 

mercial  department.  Your  club  sponsor  has  Your  club  sponsor  has  just  read  aloud  the 
just  told  the  club  that  a  famous  advertising  following  letter,  written  to  the  sponsor  by 
man  is  visiting  in  a  town  about  25  miles  from  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  one  in  which  your  school  is  located.  your  school. 

I  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis  is  visiting 
relatives  in  our  neighbor  community.  Mr.  Lewis  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lewis  &  Essex  Advertising  Agency,  of  New  York. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  our  state  university. 

Almost  everyone  is  interested  in  advertising,  even  adults 
who  have  no  idea  of  entering  that  profession  themselves.  Mr. 
Lewis  can  give  all  of  us  some  interesting  information  about 
what  advertising  does  and  the  kind  of  training  needed  by  young 
people  who  aspire  to  enter  it.  He  is  not  only  an  expert  in 
advertising  and  merchandising  but  also  an  executive  who  knows 
how  to  get  things  done. 

Why  not  invite  Mr.  Lewis  to  address  an  evening  gathering 
in  our  large  auditorium?  I  am  sure  that  the  commercial  club 
treasury  can  pay  his  expenses  for  the  trip,  although  we  can¬ 
not  offer  him  any  other  payment. 

If  you  agree  that  such  an  address  would  interest  our  com¬ 
mercial  students  and  their  guests,  I  suggest  that  you  ask  the 
Success  Club  secretary  to  draft  the  letter.  I  see  possibili¬ 
ties  in  that  secretary  as  a  writer  of  effective  letters! 

The  club  members  have  agreed  enthusias-  opportunities  in  the  advertising  profession, 
tically  that  the  entire  school  and  many  of  the  The  club  has  authorized  you,  as  club  secre- 
pupils’  parents  and  others  of  the  townspeople  tary,  to  write  to  Mr.  Lewis  in  behalf  of  the 
would  enjoy  hearing  Mr.  Lewis  tell  about  Success  Club. 
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It  is  your  job  to  invite  Mr.  Lewis  to 
speak  in  your  school  auditorium.  Remem¬ 
ber,  he  is  on  vacation.  The  chance  to  give 
a  talk  about  his  work  is  no  great  treat  fur 
him.  Your  letter  must  persuade  him  that 
he  ought  to  go  to  that  trouble. 

In  a  real  situation  of  this  kind,  you  would 
probably  not  have  to  work  out  all  these  de¬ 
tails  yourself,  but  you  will  enjoy  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  planning  the  program  and  figuring 
out  Mr.  Lewis’  trip.  Put  yourself  in  his 
place  and  write  down  all  the  questions  he 
will  want  to  ask.  Here  are  some  of  them, 
not  in  the  order  in  which  your  letter  will 
discuss  them: 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  will  the 
address  take  place What  other  entertain¬ 
ment  will  accompany  the  address?  Must 
Mr.  Lewis  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
gram?  When  will  his  bus  or  train  arrive, 
if  he  chooses  that  means  of  transportation? 
If  he  comes  in  his  own  car,  what  roads 
should  he  take  and  where  should  he  report 
when  he  reaches  your  city?  Who  will  meet 
him? 

When  you  are  working  out  this  letter  of 
invitation,  use  actual  train  and  bus  sched¬ 
ules.  Your  teacher  may  wish  to  appoint 
some  member  of  the  class  to  collect  this  in¬ 
formation  for  you. 

You  may  antagonize  Mr.  Lewis  if  you 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  ac¬ 
cept  your  invitation.  That  decision  is  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  him,  of  course.  You  had  better 
make  it  clear  that  you  are  giving  him  this 
travel  information  not  because  you  are  sure 
he  will  use  it  but  because  you  wish  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  getting  it  for  himself. 

Now  if  you  were  Mr.  Lewis,  what  kind 
of  invitation  would  induce  you  to  go  25 
miles  to  make  a  short  speech  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  strangers  during  your  vacation? 
Most  of  us  enjoy  helping  others.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  probably  no  exception. 

Here  is  a  hint  about  persuasion.  Remem¬ 
ber  it  whether  you  are  selling  merchandise 
or  ideas.  You  are  not  trying  to  make  Mr. 
Lewis  do  something.  You  are  trying  to 
make  him  want  to  do  something.  Mere 
force  of  arguments  will  not  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 

Now  you’re  ready.  Some  letter  written 


by  a  student  will  be  so  clear,  complete,  and 
courteous  that  we  will  publish  it  as  a  model. 
Will  it  be  yours? 

Check  These  Points! 

You  are  doubtless  wondering  how  your 
letter  will  be  judged.  The  following  points 
will  be  considered  carefully  by  the  judges. 

Thought.  A  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
project  is  necessary.  In  writing  a  business 
letter,  yoa  must  see  the  matter  from  two 
points  of  view — your  own  and  your  reader’s. 
Your  reasons  for  desiring  him  to  take  certain 
action  are  seldom  the  same  as  those  that  will 
prompt  him  to  take  it. 

You  have  probably  never  seen  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisement  phrased  this  way: 

These  dresses  have  been  hanging  on  our  racks 
for  two  or  three  months  now,  so  we  have  marked 
them  down  to  get  rid  of  them.  Please  take  them 
of?  our  hands. 

That  is  a  bare  statement  of  facts;  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  it  to  bring  women  shop¬ 
pers  crowding  into  a  store. 

You  have  seen  advertisements  like  this, 
though: 

Sacrifice  sale.  .  .  .  Only  a  few  of  these  attrac¬ 
tive  styles  left!  Priced  surprisingly  low  to  make 
room  for  new  stuck.  Come  early — doors  open  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Copy  like  that  is  written  to  appeal  to  “the 
other  fellow.’’  So  must  your  letters  be 
written. 

Another  way  of  phrasing  this  important 
rule  is:  “The  U  comes  before  the  I  in 
BUSINESS.” 

Be  courteous  and  diplomatic.  A  letter 
that  would  irritate  or  anger  the  reader  will 
never  be  acceptable 
to  the  judges,  in 
these  projects  or  in 
business. 

Include  in  your  let¬ 
ter  everything  re¬ 
quired  by  the  project. 
Jot  down  all  the 
points  to  be  covered, 
and  then  cover  them. 

Vocabulary.  Long  words  incorrectly  used 
do  not  impress  anyone  favorably.  Simple 
words  correctly  used  will  put  your  ideas 
across  quickly  and  surely. 
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Think  of  language  as  an  automobile. 
When  you  learn  to  drive  a  car,  you  learn 
separately  the  use  of  starter,  choke,  ac¬ 
celerator,  clutch,  and  brake.  In  your  first 
few  hundred  miles  of  driving,  you  have  to 
think  consciously  about  the  use  of  all  those 
things;  but  after  you  have  learned  to  drive, 
)ou  use  them  all  automatically.  Then  the 
car  is  your  willing  servant,  ready  to  take 
you  to  pleasant  destinations. 

Language  is  like  that.  Learn  its  funda¬ 
mentals — for  it,  too,  can  pile  you  up  in  a 
heap  against  a  figurative  telephone  pole — 
and  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  powerful 
vehicle  that  can  take  you  fast  and  far. 

Choose  words  precisely.  You  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  them  except  stave  off  death  and 
taxes,  and  maybe  you  could  get  around  a 
tax  collector,  too. 

Words  can  say  what  you  do  not  intend. 
The  dealer  who  published  this  advertisement 
certainly  did  not  mean  it; 

“Prepare  for  the  long,  dreary  evenings 
with  a  radio.” 

Punctuation.  Business  men  do  not  all 
agree  about  the  exact  use  of  some  marks  of 
punctuation,  especially  commas.  The  judges 
of  your  letters  in  these  projects  are  lenient, 
also.  Remember  what  you  have  learned  in 
school,  and  use  your  best  judgment.  Here 
are  two  instances,  however,  where  you  have 
no  choice: 

“The  home  of  George  Washington,  first 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  at  Mount 

Vf  *» 

ernon. 

The  judges  cannot  overlook  the  omission  of 
either  of  the  commas  in  a  sentence  like  that. 


“The  dean  of  men  of  Hubbard  College 
sailed  yesterday  for  Europe  on  the  Nor-  * 
mandie.” 

Once  in  a  while,  a  puzzled  writer  thinks 
that,  unless  he  uses  a  comma  before  the 
verb,  the  reader  may  understand  that  Hub¬ 
bard  College  has  gone  abroad.  Such  worry 
is  unfounded.  Never  use  a  comma  to  di¬ 
vide  a  subject  from  its  predicate.  Here< 
again,  your  judges  in  these  projects  and  in 
business  cannot  overlook  misuse  of  the 
comma. 

Spelling.  Your  dictionary  is  always  right. 
Grammar.  Make  friends  with  the  rules 
in  your  English  text.  You  can  depend  on 
them. 

Neatness.  You  would  not  think  of  send¬ 
ing  out  a  business  letter  with  strikeovers, 
smeared  erasures,  or  crossed-out  letters.  The 
letters  you  submit  in  these  projects  should 
represent  your  neatest  work.  Typewrite 
them  if  possible.  Hand-written  letters  will 
not  be  disqualified,  however. 

Now  go  ahead,  do  your  best,  and  be  hop)e- 
ful  about  the  result.  The  judges  want  to 
help  you.  They  will  be  lenient  whenever 
it  is  possible,  without  departing  too  far  from 
the  high  standards  you  will  meet  in  business. 

Every  letter  you  write  will  make  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  next  one  easier. 

Write  as  you  would  talk.  In  writing,  you 
have  an  advantage  not  found  in  direct  con¬ 
versation — you  can  cross  something  out  and 
reword  it.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  do  that  in 
composing  your  rough  drafts.  Bye  and  bye, 
when  you  have  mastered  the  art  of  writing, 
you  won’t  have  to  cross  out. 


WHAT  TEN  PENNIES  WILL  BUY 

Each  BEW  Project,  in  pamphlet  form,  complete  with  explanations, 
suggestions,  and  comments,  costs  2  cents.  For  the  entire  series  of  eight 
monthly  projects  in  pamphlet  form,  the  price  is  10  cents. 

Here  is  a  convenient  means  for  putting  the  projects  in  the  hands  of 
your  students. 

See  Page  53  for  handy  order  form. 
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The  October 

B.E.W.  BOOKKEEPING  PROJECT 

Prepared  by 

Milton  Briggs 


Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses’ 


EARLY 


and  expense  record  for  the  Jones  family 
during  the  month  of  September.  Prepare 
a  record  sheet  like  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration. 

The  headings  for  the  columns  in  this 
form  may  be  typed,  but  all  entries  are  to  be 
made  with  ink  as  they  would  ordinarily  be 
made  by  the  household  bookkeeper. 

Now  make  entries  from  the  following 
financial  story  of  the  Joneses  for  the  month 
of  September: 


everyone  is  acquainted  with 
’’  some  family  or  person  who  tries  to 
“keep  up  with  the  Joneses.”  We  attach 
the  expression  to  anyone  who  buys  or  spends 
because  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  outclassed 
by  a  neighbor.  I’ve  often  wondered  just 
what  this  Jones  family  might  be  like.  How 
do  they  manage  their  household  affairs? 
What  is  it  they  do  that  places  them  as 
unofficial  leaders  in  community  life?  Let’s  see. 

Your  bookkeeping  project  this  month  in¬ 
troduces  you  to  an  average  American 
“Jones”  family.  George  Jones,  supervising 
sales  manager  in  a  department  store,  and 
his  wife,  Helen,  share  their  home-making 
project  with  their  son,  Paul,  and  their 
daughter,  Marjorie.  Paul  is  twelve  years 
old  and  a  student  in  junior  high  school; 
while  Marjorie,  who  is  fifteen,  attends  senior 
high  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  learned  that  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  their  family  de¬ 
pend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  wise 
home  management.  They  have  discovered 
that  wise  management  calls  for  a  careful 
record  of  all  family  income  and  expenses. 


Skpt. 

1.  Balance,  working  fund  (Enter 

under  Income)  ^ 

Meat  and  groceries 
Paul’s  treatment  by  dentist 

2.  Ten  gallons  gasoline 

(The  Joneses  consider  auto¬ 
mobile  expenses  chargeable 
to  recreation) 

3.  Salary 

Deposit  in  the  Cooperative  Bank 

4.  Groceries 

“Spending  money”  allowances 
(Mother  and  father  allow 
themselves  $1.50  each  week 
to  spend  as  they  please  for  in¬ 
cidentals,  and  Marjorie  and 
Paul  arc  each  given  50  cents 
for  the  same  purpf)sc.  Change 
this  to  Incidentals.) 

House  rent 

Garage  rent  (Charge  Recrea¬ 
tion) 

Ncwspajicrs  (Incidentals) 

5.  Church  contribution  (Inciden¬ 

tals) 

6.  Gas  and  electricity 


6.59  less  2% 
cash  discount 


Vegetables 

Marjorie’s  subscription  to  The 
BEW  Boof^/{eeping  Projects 
(Incidentals) 

Suit  for  Paul 

Washing  windows  (Household 
0|>crating) 

Dividend  on  insurance  policy 
(Income) 

Stockings  for  Marjorie 


This  record  aids  in  the  preparation  of  the 
family  budget.  A  budget,  as  you  know,  is 
a  plan  for  wise  spending,  and  the  Joneses 
firmly  believe  their  budgeting  system  is 
largely  responsible  for  their  enviable  suc¬ 
cess  in  home  management. 

You  are  to  keep  the  household  income 
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10.  Salary  42.00 

Meat  and  groceries  6.53 

Movies,  4  tickets  .35  each 

11.  House  rent  8.00 

Garage  rent  1.00 

"Spending  money”  allowances  4.00 

Bank  deposit  2.00 

Medical  examination  for  father  2.00 

Newspapers  .14 

Radio  repairs  (Household 

Operating)  .75 

Gasoline  .95 

12.  Church  contribution  .60 

13.  Fruit  and  groceries  4.12 

14.  Dividend  on  5  shares  stock  7.50 

Cleaning  and  pressing  suit  .75 

Insurance  premium  5.25 

Bridge  party  exi)cnses  1.30 

15.  Father’s  monthly  bonus  check  26.00 

Meat  and  vegetables  3.65 

16.  Milk  and  cream  bill  (month)  5.75 

17.  Salary  42.00 

High  sch(K)l  concert,  4  tickets  .35  each 
2  dish  towels  and  4  bath  towels 

(Household  Operating)  2.50 

18.  Floor  wax  (Household  Ojicrat- 

ing)  .50 

Bank  de)X)sit  2.00 

House  rent  8.00 

Garage  rent  1 .00 

“Spending  money”  allowances  4.00 

19.  Church  contribution  .60 

Ncwspajicrs  for  week  .14 

Dinner  at  the  Wayside  Inn  4.00 

20.  Meat  and  groceries  5.55 

Auto  oil  and  greasing  (Charge 

Recreation)  1.25 

21.  Shoes  for  mother  5.00 


Telephone  (Household  Operat¬ 
ing)  2.75 

Vegetables  and  fruit  1.53 

23.  Electric  light  bulbs  (House¬ 

hold  Operating)  .40 

24.  Fish  and  groceries  3.72 

Shirt  for  father  1.39 

Salary  42.00 

High  school  dance,  2  tickets  .50  each 

25.  Cooj>erative  Bank  deposit  2.00 

House  rent  8.00 

Garage  rent  1 .00 

“S[x-nding  money”  allowances  4.00 

26.  Church  contribution  .60 

NewspajH-rs  .14 

Gasoline  1.35 

27.  Automobile  tire,  $9.95.  Paid 

on  account  5.00 

28.  Groceries  5.19 

Hat  for  Marjorie  .98 

Mother’s  treatment  by  dentist  2.00 

29.  Fruit  and  vegetables  2.10 

Repairs  to  vacuum  cleaner 

(Household  Operating)  1.25 

30.  Paul’s  scout  dues  (Incidentals)  .20 

Coat  for  mother,  part  payment  10.00 

Placed  winter  fuel  contract. 

Paid  for  first  ton  of  coal 
<lelivered  14.00 


Instructions 

1.  Find  the  daily  totals. 

2.  Find  the  monthly  totals  (each  column). 

3.  Determine  the  balance.  State  this  amount 
under  the  bookkeeping  form. 

4.  In  one  paragraph  of  not  more  than  100 
words  answer  this  question:  What  suggestions 
would  you  make  to  the  Joneses  for  increasing  their 
income  or  decreasing  their  exjxnses? 
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The  October 

JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROJECT 


A  LBERT  MASON  is  a  student  at  Cen- 
^  ^  tral  High  School.  To  earn  his  spend¬ 
ing  money,  Albert  works  on  Saturdays  at 
Geary’s  Market.  He  delivers  groceries  with 
his  bicycle,  waits  on  customers,  takes  tele¬ 
phone  orders,  helps  stock  the  shelves  and 


Prepared  by 
Milton  Briggs 

keep  the  store  clean.  For  these  services,  Mr. 
Geary  pays  Albert  $3  each  week. 

Saturday,  September  11,  Albert  waited  on 
nineteen  cash  customers.  Figure  1  shows  the 
amount  of  each  sale  and  the  amount  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  customer  in  payment. 

Part  A  (40%) 

On  plain  white  or  composition  paper,  copy 
and  complete  this  cash  sales  record  form. 


GEARY’S  MARKET 
Record  of  Cash  Sales  and  Change  Sheet 


Fioum  1 
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Using  the  smallest  possible  number  o£  pieces 
of  money  in  each  case,  indicate  the  number  of 
each  denomination  to  be  given  the  customer 
as  change.  In  the  right-hand  column  write 
the  total  amount  of  change  due  each  cus 
tomer.  Then  find  the  total  of  Albert’s  cash 
sales  for  the  day.  Make  your  figures  neat 
and  uniform  in  size.  Use  ink. 

Part  B  ( 40% ) 

During  the  morning  Albert  took  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telephone  orders,  all  from  credit  cus¬ 
tomers: 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Leonard:  1  lb.  butter,  36^^;  3 
cans  tomato  juice,  27^  (for  3);  3^^  lb.  fowl 
@  31^  per  pound;  10  lb.  sugar  @  4^^  per 
pound;  1  pk.  potatoes,  19^;  1  bunch  carrots, 

Mrs.  Frank  Hayden:  1  box  matches,  7^; 

3  bars  soap  @  9^  per  bar;  lb.  hamburg 
@  32ff  per  pound;  1  doz.  eggs,  34f‘;  10  lb. 
sugar  @  4^^  per  pound;  1  pkg.  corn  flakes, 
13^;  1  bag  flour,  $1.14.  (Mrs.  Hayden  owes 
a  balance  of  $7.27.) 

Mrs.  Harry  Campbell:  1  lb.  coffee,  21^*; 

1  lb.  butter,  36^;  1  lb.  lard,  16^;  1  pkg.  tea, 
16f;  4  lb.  thick  rib  corned  beef  @  27^  per 
pound;  pk.  potatoes  @  19^  per  peck;  6 
eggs  @  34^  per  dozen;  1  can  beans,  15^;  1 
bottle  ketchup,  13^;  1  box  soap  flakes,  8^;  1 
lb.  onions,  3^;  2  bars  soap  @  7^  per  bar. 
(Mrs.  Campbell  owes  a  balance  of  $3.17.) 

Mrs.  Henry  Winslow:  1^  lb.  sirloin  steak 
@  45^  per  pound;  ^  pk.  potatoes  @  \9^ 
per  peck;  6  eggs  @  34^  per  dozen;  1  lb.  cof¬ 
fee,  29^;  1  lb.  onions,  3^;  2  cans  beans  @ 
\2^  per  can;  1  pkg.  cake  flour,  2i^;  1  box 
matches,  7(f;  1  can  pineapple  juice,  9^;  1  lb. 
prunes,  11^;  1  can  salmon,  17^;  2  bottles 
ginger  ale,  25(f  (for  2);  4  bars  soap  @  8^ 
per  bar;  1  box  salt,  8(^;  1  can  baking  pow¬ 
der,  19^.  (Mrs.  Winslow  ow’es  a  balance  of 
$13.71.) 

On  this  page  is  a  model  of  the  sales  slip 
that  is  filled  out  in  duplicate  for  each  charge 
sale  in  Geary’s  Market.  On  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  rule  four  similar  forms  and  on  each 
write  one  of  the  telephone  orders  received 
by  Albert  Mason.^  Print  (or  type)  where 

‘Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  use  blank  sales  slips 
obtained  from  a  local  grocery  store. 


there  should  be  printing  on  the  form;  write 
where  there  should  be  writing.  You  may 
write  the  order  with  pencil,  as  you  would  in 
actual  practice.  Total  each  slip.  You  need 
not  make  carbon  copies. 

Part  C  (20%) 

Using  composition  paper,  your  best  pen¬ 
manship,  and  not  more  than  100  words,  write 
suggestions  for  Albert  Mason.  Tell  him 
what  you  think  he  can  do  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  employer  and  the  good  will 
of  customers. 


GEARY’S  MARKET 
263  Summer  Street 

Meats,  Groceries,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
"Full  Line  of  Rival  Foods” 

Tel.  6816 

Stw  Bedford,  Mass., . 793 


Sold  to 
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Douglas — Condit — Slaughter 

Lloyd  V.  Douglas, 
formerly  head  of  the 
department  of  com¬ 
merce,  New  Mexico 
Normal  University,  on 
September  1  assumed 
his  duties  as  head  of 
the  department  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  at 
Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls. 

Dr.  Douglas,  who  is 
especially  interested  in 
commercial  teacher 
training  and  in  stand¬ 
ards  in  commercial 
education,  has  taken  the  degrees  of  B.S.  in 
Commerce,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  He  is  active  in  the  affairs 
of  several  professional  associations  and  is  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  professional  magazines.  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  succeeds  Ira  S.  Condit,  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  since  1898,  who  retires  to  part-time  service 
under  a  compulsory  rule  of  the  college. 

R.  E.  Slaughter,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Douglas  at 
New  Mexico  Normal  University,  comes  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  work  of  both  Mr.  Slaughter 
and  Mr.  Condit  will  appear  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  BEW. 

Bethlehem  Business  College 
Celebrates  Fortieth  Anniversary 

The  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania)  Business 
College  celebrates  its  fortieth  anniversary  this 
year,  and  a  dinner  commemorating  this  event 
was  held  during  the  summer.  The  founder  and 
president  of  the  college,  William  F.  Magee,  de¬ 
livered  an  interesting  address  on  the  history  of 
the  school.  Bethlehem  Business  College  has  over 
two  thousand  graduates  and  a  present  student 
enrollment  of  more  than  five  hundred. 

New  Name  for  Business 
Writing  Organization 

The  American  Business  Writing  Association 
(formerly  the  Association  of  College  Teachers 
of  Business  Writing)  reports  that  its  new  name 
and  a  new  charter  have  been  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote  of  members.  Bal¬ 
loting  was  done  by  mail. 

Officers  were  elected  in  June,  as  follows: 

President:  E.  J.  KildufI,  New  York  University,  New 
York. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents:  N.  W.  Barnes,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  East;  W.  P.  Boyd,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  South;  Carl  Naether,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  West; 


Lloyd  V.  Douglas 


R.  R.  Aurner,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Mid -West. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  C.  R.  Anderson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Directors:  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana;  Roy  Davis,  Boston  University, 
Boston;  L.  W,  McKclvey,  Northwestern  Univer. 
sity,  Chicago. 


Californians  Elect  Officers 

The  Business  Educators  Association  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  held  a  very  successful  conference  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  22.  The  leading  speakers 
were  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Armstrong  Allege, 
Berkeley;  John  P.  Gifford,  San  Francisco  Junior 
College;  and  London  Corbett,  Sawyer  School  of 
Business,  Los  Angeles.  B.  F.  Priest,  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Secretarial  School,  San  Francisco,  pre¬ 
sided. 

New  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1937- 
1938,  as  follows: 

President:  F.  M.  Keesling,  Pasadena  Business  Col¬ 
lege. 

First  Vice  President:  W'.  O.  Anderson,  Sawyer 
School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles. 

Second  Vice  President:  Otto  Rhoa<les,  Rhoades 
School  for  Secretaries,  San  Francisco. 

Third  Vice  President:  Mrs.  W.  M.  Pierce,  Post  Sec¬ 
retarial  School,  San  Francisco. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  K.  M.  Barager,  Kelscy-Jcnney 
Commercial  College,  San  Diego. 


John  T.  Underwood,  founder  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  typewriter  business,  and  retired  chairman 
of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company,  died 
on  July  2  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  80  years 
old. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  active  in  the  typewriter 
field  for  thirty-three  years.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1873  as  a  $5-a-week  hand  in  an  iron 
foundry,  later  joined  his  father  at  his  Durham, 
New  Jersey,  farm,  where  they  manufactured 
writing  inks,  carbon  paper,  and  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon  in  a  barn,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  where  he  developed  the  first 
practical  visible  writing  machine.  In  1903  he 
became  president  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company,  which  took  over  two  other  compa¬ 
nies,  and  in  1927  became  chairman  of  the  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  well  known  as  a  phil¬ 
anthropist.  He  contributed  freely  toward  edu¬ 
cational  work.  In  1926  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  aid  rendered  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  of  France  during  and  after 
the  World  War. 

Surviving  Mr.  Underwixxl  are  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Grace  Brainard  Underwood,  a  daughter, 
and  two  sisters. 
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Projects  in  Pamphlet  Form 

for  Your  Students’  Convenience 


U  ACH  one  of  the  three  monthly  projects 

'  that  are  published  in  the  BEW  may 
also  be  obtained  in  pamphlet  form  for  class¬ 
room  use.  These  pamphlets  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  The  pamphlets  will  contain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  projects  that  appear  in  the  BEW, 
helpful  criticisms  by  our  editors  and  judges. 

The  pamphlets  will  also  contain  model  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  projects  and  one  or  more  of  the 
best  student  papers. 

All  teachers  who 
plan  to  use  the  BEW 
projects  will  find 
these  individual  stu¬ 
dent  pamphlets  of 
great  benefit.  The 
cost  of  the  pamphlets 
is  nominal — 2  cents  a 
copy.  If  orders  are 
placed  at  one  time 
for  the  entire  series 
of  eight  projects,  Oc¬ 
tober  through  May,  a 
discount  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  eight 
pamphlets  from  16 
cents  to  10  cents. 

Send  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  order  blank 
at  once,  together 
with  10  cents  for  each 
of  your  students,  and 
we  will  ship  you 
monthly,  from  Octo¬ 
ber  through  May, 
the  desired  number 
of  pamphlets  con¬ 
taining  the  projects 
and  supplementary 
helps  and  hints  for 
their  solution. 

You  may,  of  course, 
order  each  project 


separately,  but  we  wish  to  adapt  our  service 
to  your  requirements. 

The  main  thing  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  is  the  very  great  help  that  the  BEW 
projects  will  be  to  you  in  your  classroom 
teaching  this  year.  Use  them  in  any  way 
you  like  and  you  can  count  on  our  100  per 
cent  cooperation  to  make  this  service  of 
everyday  value  to  you  and  your  students. 
Your  criticisms  will  be  welcome  at  all  times. 


Department  of  Awards 

Thb  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ORDER  BLANK 


The  Kusineas  Education  World  carries  no  accounts.  Please  enclose  remit¬ 
tance  in  full.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  The  Business  Education 
World. 


Quantity 

Item 

Unit 

Price 

Total 

_ 

Sets*  Junior  Business  Practice  Projects 

.10 

1 

Sets*  Bookkeeping  Projects 

.10 

Sets*  Business  Letter  Writing  Projects 

.10 

Junior  Business  Practice  Projects  for  October 

.02 

Bookkeeping  Projects  for  October 

.02 

Business  Letter  Writing  Projects  for  October 

02 

One-Year  Subscription  to  The  Business  Education 

World 

1.00 

Two-Year  Subscription  to  The  Business  Education 

World 

1.50 

Total  amount  of  order  enclosed . 

. 1 

•  One  set  contains  eisht  projects — October  through  May — in  pamphlet 
form.  Projects  will  be  mailed  monthly  around  the  first  of  the  month.  Teacher’s 
copy  free  with  order  of  five  or  more. 

Name  of  Teacher . 

FWate  print  or  typo  namo 

Name  of  School . 

School  Address . 

City  and  State . . . 

Date . 

Memo . 
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Teaching  Shorthand  Rules 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


TN  the  BEW  for  June,  Dr.  William  R. 

Odell  concluded  his  interesting  series  of 
ten  articles  on  “Shorthand  Methods  and 
Materials.”  At  the  end  of  the  series,  the 
editor  invited  comment  from  the  authors 
of  the  various  methods  discussed  by  Dr. 
Odell,  and  these  comments  are  offered  in 
response  to  that  invitation. 

In  the  June  article.  Dr.  Odell  quoted  my 
statement  that  “a  student  can  learn  to  write 
theoretically  correct  outlines  without  know¬ 
ing  the  rules  governing  the  writing  of  those 
outlines,”  but  stated  that  he  differs  with  me 
(  n  this  point. 

As  this  is  the  most  important  claim  I 
make  for  the  Functional  Method,  I  had  a 
long  correspondence  with  Dr.  Odell,  who 
patiently  and  courteously  presented  his 
views  and  considered  mine. 

Dr.  Odell  feels  that,  as  he  said  in  his 
June  article,  “simply  confronting  a  series 
of  outlines  written  according  to  a  common 
rule  in  and  of  itself  frequently  is  sufficient 
to  teach  that  rule.”  As  any  shorthand  teacher 
will  admit,  that  is  a  remarkably  opti¬ 
mistic  statement.  We  all  remember  that 
when  we  tried  hard  to  teach  the  rules,  with 
every  device  we  knew,  we  frequently 
failed. 

Even  experienced  writers  and  teachers  of 
shorthand  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe, 
however,  that  a  student  can,  in  a  sense,  ap¬ 
ply  a  rule  he  doesn’t  know.  It  sounds  al¬ 
most  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  until 
we  remember  that  it  is  a  commonplace. 
The  bird  knows  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
aerodynamics,  but  it  flies  more  efficiently, 
pound  for  pound,  than  the  planes  designed 
by  the  human  technicians  with  all  their 
aerodynamic  lore.  The  fish  knows  nothing 
of  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  but  he  swims 
more  efficiently,  pound  for  pound,  than 
any  boat  ever  made  by  man,  with  all  his 
libraries  devoted  to  naval  architecture. 

Similarly,  the  Functional  Method  pupil 
knows  nothing  about  the  rules  of  shorthand, 
but  he  writes  shorthand  rapidly  j^nd  cor¬ 


rectly;  he  reads  it  back  rapidly  and  tran¬ 
scribes  it  accurately.  He  does  all  this  with¬ 
out  knowing  and  without  ever  having  known 
the  rules  of  shorthand. 

Dr.  Odell  apparently  feels  that  the  pupils 
may  make  their  own  generalizations,  may 
formulate  their  own  rules,  because  of  the 
order  in  which  the  words  arc  presented  in 
the  Functional  Method  Manual.  While,  of 
course,  this  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  it  is  extremely  unlikely.  If  we 
have  always  had  such  trouble  teaching  the 
rules  with  the  aid  of  such  word  lists  plus 
the  formal  teaching  of  the  wording  of  the 
rules,  I  don’t  think  we  need  give  much 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  the  pupils 
will  learn  or  devise  rules  when  we  do  not 
require  it,  do  not  encourage  it,  and  when 
we  do  not  give  any  assistance  in  attaining  an 
end  that  formerly  was  difficult  to  attain 
with  all  the  assistance  we  could  give. 

A  further  proof  that  Functional  Method 
students  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  learn 
the  rules  of  shorthand  as  a  by-product  of 
learning  to  write  shorthand  by  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  is  that  the  many  teachers’ 
colleges  teaching  shorthand  by  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  find  it  necessary  to  take  a 
few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  teach 
the  rules  as  such  to  those  pupils  who  plan 
to  teach  shorthand. 

Shorthand  is  an  art,  and  it  is  never  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  the  rules  governing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  art  in  order  to  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  practitioner.  Not  only  is  shorthand  an 
art,  but  as  Morrison  has  stated,  it  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  art.  Morrison  presents  much  more 
forcefully  and  effectively  than  I  ever  could 
the  unfortunate  results  of  attempting  to 
teach  a  language-art  subject  such  as  short¬ 
hand  by  the  methods  properly  applicable  to 
science-type  subjects.  He  explains  why  it 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  definitely  harm¬ 
ful  to  try  to  teach  rules  in  language-art 
subjects. 

Had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  read 
Professor  Morrison’s  book  ten  years  ago,  I 
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A  New  Series  by  Louis  A.  Leslie  Starts  in  the  October  BEW 

HE  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  Functional  Method  of  Teaching  Gregg 


-L  Shorthand  was  made  in  the  March,  1935,  BEW.  Now  that  the  success  of  the 
new  method  has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  classrooms,  much  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  psychological  authority  for  some  of  its  apparently  unorthodox 
teaching  practices. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Leslie  on  the  psychological  background  of  the 
Functional  Method  will  start  in  the  October  BEW.  In  this  series,  Mr.  Leslie  will 
quote  from  the  writings  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  to 
show  that  these  leaders  had  been  pointing  the  way  for  a  long  time  to  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  according  to  his  method. 


should  have  been  saved  many  years  of  work 
and  experiment  on  the  Functional  Method. 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  read  “The  Practice 
of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School”  until 
after  the  first  publication  of  the  Functional 
Method,  w'hen  I  was,  of  course,  delighted 
to  find  that  the  shorthand  teaching  method 
I  had  hammered  out  in  the  classroom  with 
lamentably  little  knowledge,  at  the  time, 
of  theoretical  psychology  agreed  exactly  with 
Professor  Morrison’s  recommendations  for 
the  teaching  of  language-art  subjects — even 
to  the  relationship  that  he  finds  between 
the  language-art  and  the  pure-practice  type 
of  teaching,  a  relationship  that  is  plainly 
discernible  in  the  teaching  practices  of  the 
Functional  Method  of  teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

As  this  and  other  matters  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  illustrated  in  my  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  beginning  with  the  next  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  there  seems 
no  necessity  here  for  any  more  detailed 
statement.  I  can  only  repeat  that  thousands  of 
teachers  all  over  the  United  States  have  now 
verified  my  findings,  that  Functional  Method 
pupils  can  and  do  write  shorthand  correctly 
and  rapidly  without  i{nowing  the  rules. 

With  deep  regret  wc  record  the  death  of  Dr. 
Camillo  Popper,  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Commerce  in  Prague,  oh  June  8. 

Dr.  Popper  was  editor  of  a  shorthand  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  His  chief  contributions  to  com¬ 
mercial  education  were  in  the  field  of  shorthand, 
but  his  varied  interests  embraced  all  commer¬ 
cial  subjects. 


Mississippi  to  Have  New 
Business  Education  Course  of  Study 

An  extensive  survey  of  business  education  in 
Mississippi,  recently  completed,  is  serving  as  a 
basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  state  course 
of  study  in  commercial  education. 

Under  the  direction  of  Cecil  A.  Rogers,  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  at  State  Teachers  College,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  will  prepare  the  bulletin.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  suggested  curricula  for  secondary  schcxjls, 
objectives  and  functions  of  commercial  teaching, 
and  other  necessary  information  relative  to  the 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  secondary 
schools. 

Oklahoma’s  First  Summer  Conference 
On  Commercial  Education 

The  First  Annual  Summer  Conference  on 
Commercial  Education,  sponsored  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  and  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  was  held  on  July  14  and  15  at  the  college 
in  Stillwater. 

R.  D.  Thomas,  dean  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  spoke  on 
“Prospects  for  Commercial  Education,”  and  Dr. 
Clyde  M.  Hill,  Chairman,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Yale  University,  spoke  on  “The  Relation 
of  Commercial  Education  to  the  Entire  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Secondary  Education.” 

Talks  on  interesting  and  timely  subjects  were 
also  made  by  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Commercial  Teachers  Federation; 
Lloyd  L.  Jones,  director  of  research,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  and  E.  E.  Halley,  Chief  State 
High  School  Inspector. 

Panel  discussions  were  held  on  commercial 
education  in  its  vocational  and  non-vocational 
aspects,  and  business  men  were  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Dr.  McKee  Fiske  is  at  the  head  of  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  training  work  in  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College. 
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Business  Educators  in  the  News 

Stinker — Zelliot — Puckett 


Clay  D.  Slinker 


Clay  D.  Slinker,  for  nearly  half  a  century  scholar,  teacher,  and 
administrator  in  the  public  schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  resigned 
his  position  last  July  as  director  of  business  education. 

So  expansive  has  been  Mr.  Slinker’s  influence  over  business  edu¬ 
cation  during  his  fifty  years  of  service  that  even  in  retirement  his 
influence  will  remain  a  vital  force.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  methods  now  used  throughout  the  world  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  business  education,  the  author  of  textbooks  that  are  stand¬ 
ards  in  thousands  of  schools,  and  an  entertaining  and  convincing 
sfjeaker  at  public  meetings  and  educational  conferences. 

In  commenting  upon  his  resignation,  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
said  editorially: 

Of  course,  he  is  not  through  teaching.  He  has  simply  resigned  to  take 
a  well-earned  rest.  He  probably  could  not  stop  teaching  now,  were  he  to 
try.  And  well  for  the  world  it  is  that  men  like  Clay  Slinker  do  not  try. 


Ernest  A.  Zelliot 


Benjamin  R.  Haynes 


The  extremely  difficult  task  of  filling  the  office  made  vacant  by 
Mr.  Slinker’s  resignation  has  been  happily  accomplished  by  the 
appointment  of  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  for  many  years  professor  of 
education  and  director  of  business  teacher  training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver.  In  addition  to  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  upbuilding  of  commercial  education  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states,  Mr.  Zelliot  has  earned  national  recognition  for  his  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education  last  year. 

Mr.  Zelliot  was  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Slinker  as  in¬ 
structor  in  the  commercial  departments  of  the  North  and  the 
Roosevelt  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines. 

Cecil  Puckett  succeeds  Ernest  A.  Zelliot  in  the  University  of 
Denver’s  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance.  Mr. 
Puckett’s  title  is  assistant  professor  of  education  and  director  of 
business  teacher  training. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  M.  E. 
Studebaker’s  staff  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana, 
in  the  department  of  business  education.  In  addition  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  Mr.  Puckett  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
business.  He  is  the  coauthor  of  a  series  of  tests  in  junior  busi¬ 
ness  practice. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Puckett’s  appointment  was  received  too  late 
to  obtain  his  photograph  for  this  issue. 

Haynes — Humphrey 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  formerly  associate  professor  of  commerce 
and  education,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  as 
professor  of  business  education  and  secretarial  science.  Dr.  Haynes 
will  be  assisted  in  his  new  work  by  Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  for- 
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merly  instructor  in  secretarial  science  at  the  Woman’s  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

With  the  fall  term  of  1937,  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  will  add  a  new  curriculum,  to  be  supported 
by  a^ew  department  known  as  the  department  of  secretarial 
scjetice.  The  College  of  Education  will  also  have  a  new  division 
for  business  education,  which  will  offer  professional  courses  for 
training  teachers  of  business  subjects.  ■  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  graduate  work. 

Dr.  Haynes  will  be  in  charge  of  both  the  secretarial  work  and 
the  curricula  in  business  education.  Mr.  Humphrey’s  title  will  be 
assistant  professor  of  business  education  and  secretarial  science. 


Clyde  W.  Humphrey 


Andr  uss — F  or  ney 

Harvey  A.  Andruss,  for  the  past  seven  years  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  commerce  of  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  new  dean  of  instruction,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  B.  Sutliff,  who  retired  from  the  deanship  at  the  close  of 
the  past  school  year.  Dean  Andruss  enters  upon  his  new  duties 
richly  endowed  by  his  broad  experience  as  a  teacher,  department 
head,  principal,  and  supervisor. 

Dean  Andruss  is  vice  president  of  the  College  Instructors’ 
Round  Table  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  business  law  tests  and  one  on  book¬ 
keeping  methods. 

W.  C.  Forney,  who  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  commerce 
department  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Dean  Andruss  as  head  of  the  department.  Mr.  Forney  went  to 
Bloomsburg  from  the  Easton  (Pennsylvania)  High  School,  where 
he  had  been  head  of  the  commercial  department  for  nine  years. 
He  is  past  president  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Association  and  is  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  Business  Educators  Association  of  that  state. 

P.  S.  Spangler 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  P.  S.  Spangler 
by  Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College  at  its  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  on  June  9,  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in  commercial 
education. 

Dr.  Spangler’s  professional  career  began  in  the  public  schools 
of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  taught  for  five  years. 
His  first  commercial  teaching  was  in  Iron  City  College,  where  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  head  of  the  commercial  department. 
In  1906,  he  was  elected  president  of  Duff’s  College,  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  opening  of  Iron  City  College,  The 
Martin  Shorthand  School,  and  Curry  College. 

Dr.  Spangler  is  a  past  president  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  and  of  the 
Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE— Stories  of  other  business  educators  in  the 
news  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Harvey  A.  Andruss 


W.  C.  Forney 


P.  S.  Spangler 
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Lookout 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 

Let  Mr.  Bowie  he  I p  solve 
your  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  problems.  He'll  be 
glad  to  hear  ]rom  you 


_  IT  is  possible  that  the  only  time  your 
students  will  ever  see  an  interoffice 
communication  system  in  operation  is  in  a 
motion-picture  presentation  of  big  business, 
but  the  use  of  such  devices  is  growing,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  four  new 
ones:  Carron  Inter-Communicator,  Teletalk, 
CommuniCall,  and  Portaphone. 

From  two  to  ten  stations  can  be  connected 
by  devices  of  this  kind.  Special  attachments 
are  available  for  some  of  them,  such  as  high- 
powered  stations  for  noisy  factories,  and 
earphones  for  the  receipt  of  confidential  mes¬ 
sages  or  for  the  use  of  a  secretary  taking 
dictation  in  another  room.  One  system  can 
lie  installed  so  that  subsidiary  stations  can 
speak  only  when  called.  (They’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  there.) 

The  cabinets  are  attractive  (some  of  them 
are  streamlined)  and  resemble  small  radio 
receiving  sets. 


September,  1937 

A.  A.  Bowie 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

Name  . 

Alldress  . 


A  new  product  called  Acousti-Pad  is 
^  so  sound-absorbent  that  it  is  used 
to  make  doorless  telephone  booths.  The  same 
principle  is  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  Burgess  Typewriter  Pad,  which  consists 
of  a  perforated  metal  sheet  on  a  base  of 
balsam  wool. 

The  pad  is  durable  and  easy  to  clean.  It  has 
a  felt  base  with  sponge-rubber  desk  grippers. 
Corners  of  the  pad  are  slightly  depressed  to 
prevent -typewriter  feet  from  roving. 

3  A  desk  that  provides  an  unbroken  top 
surface  for  papers  as  well  as  a  type¬ 
writer  and  stationery  is  the  dream  of  many 
a  busy  secretary  who  must  change  from  one 
job  to  another  every  few  minutes.  The  Secra- 
Type  desk  has  a  typewriter  and  all  stationery 
hidden  away  in  the  pedestal,  which  pulls  out 
for  use.  This  should  be  a  blessing  for  typists 
who,  heretofore,  have  had  to  whirl  around 
from  a  left-hand  typewriter  to  a  right-hand 
stationery  drawer,  and  those  whose  desk 
tops  disapjieared  when  the  typewriter  was 
pulled  up  for  action. 

4  A  solution  that  is  intended  to  polish 
the  frames  of  office  machines,  clean 
rubber  keys,  remove  the  “gum”  from  type, 
and  refinish  the  platen  is  Cleanereno.  A 
dauber  comes  with  it.  We  are  informed  that 
the  liquid  will  actually  cause  period  marks 
and  ridges  to  disappear  from  a  worn  platen. 

^  Flexible,  very  thin,  transparent  pro- 
)  tective  sheets  for  pages  in  loose-leaf 
books  of  standard  sizes  are  now  available. 
Cel-U-Dex  protectors  are  waterproof  and 
cling  so  closely  to  the  sheets  they  cover  that 
the  pages  can  be  leafed  through  rapidly. 
Reinforcing  eyelets  are  supplied  on  the  larger 
sizes. 


6  Taking  papers  out  of  a  desk  tray  is 
sometimes  more  of  a  job  than  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  to  put  in,  but  the  Accesso 
wire  desk  tray  does  away  with  fumbling. 
Each  of  the  four  sides  has  a  cut-out  opening 
so  that  papers  can  be  grasped  easily  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  position  of  the  tray  may  be. 
Ball  feet  of  rubber  protect  the  desk  surface. 
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Supplementary  M.aterials 

For  Business  Education 


Joseph  DeBrum 


Editor’s  Note — In  October,  1934,  the  BEW  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  of  a  series  of  lists  of  supplementary 
materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  business  subjects. 
This  series  ran  through  several  issues  of  the  BEW 
and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  Joseph  UeBrum,  in¬ 
structor  in  commerce  at  the  Sequoia  High  School, 
of  RedwiMHl  City,  t'alifornia. 

The  lists  contained  descriptions  of  current  ma¬ 
terial  (most  of  it  free)  in  the  form  of  descriptive 
bulletins,  maps,  pictures,  exhibits,  posters,  and 
other  tangible  aids  that  would  integrate  with  the 
classroom  teaching  of  business  subjects.  The  lists 
were  discontinued  tenifvirarily  while  additional  ma¬ 
terial  was  being  compiled,  and  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  DeBrum  will  again  present 
this  helpful  BEW  service  throughout  the  present 
school  year,  beginning  with  the  October  issue. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  DeBrum’s  list  of  supple¬ 
mentary  materials,  the  BEW  will  continue  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  lists  of  motion-picture  films  of  special 
value  to  teachers  of  business  subjects.  The  first 
installment  of  this  list  appeared  in  the  March,  1937, 
BEW  (page  533)  and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Van  Horn,  commercial  instructor  in  the 
Dover  High  School,  Dover,  New  Jersey.  This  list 
will  be  continued  until  all  suitable  films  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  submit  contributions 


have  little  or  no  value.  But  here  is  where 
the  trained  business  teacher  comes  in.  With 
the  capable  teacher,  the  gathering  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials  is  not  a  collective,  but  a  selec¬ 
tive,  process.  Now,  surely,  our  alarmists 
should  give  most  of  the  business  teachers 
credit  for  using  intelligently  and  judiciously 
the  available  supplementary  aids. 

That  method  of  teaching  which  follows  the 
old  formal  recipe  of  using  only  the  text¬ 
book — and  which  in  most  cases  is  nothing 
more  than  catechetical  teaching — is  static 
and  ineffective.  That  method  of  teaching 
which  makes  the  situation  realistic — using 
actual  materials  and  offering  a  variety  of 
vicarious  experiences — is  resultful  and  creates 
class  spontaneity. 

Contrast  the  following  two  methods  of 
presenting  a  unit  on  air  travel  in  a  general 
business  training  class: 

Method  A:  Students  read  pages  67-72 
from  textbook.  Teacher  adds  few  re¬ 
marks.  Students  discuss  advantages  and 
possibilities  of  air  travel  until  period  is 
over. 

Method  B:  Students  have  read  during 


to  these  lists  of  supplementary  materials,  and  to  send 
us  their  criticisms  and  evaluations  of  the  materials 
themselves. 


Danger  signs  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  free  supplementary  materials 
in  our  educational  work  frequently  confront 
us.  We  are  warned  that  industry  is  putting 
one  over  on  us;  that  industry  is  doing  a 
clever  piece  of  insidious  propagandizing  in 
the  schools  through  the  dissemination  of 
booklets,  exhibits,  posters,  and  other  visual 
adjuncts. 

These  alarmists  suggest  that  we  eliminate 
completely  from  our  teaching  supplies  sam¬ 
ples  of  various  products,  posters,  maps, 
charts,  and  other  descriptive  literature.  If  we 
were  to  do  this,  many  of  us  would  become 
excellent  textbook  masters — not  teachers. 

True,  there  are  offered  to  teachers  many 
materials  that  are  questionable  and  that 
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previous  study  period  the  few  pages  from 
text  on  air  travel.  Airline  posters  are  dis¬ 
played  on  the  board.  One  student  gives 
illustrated  report  on  accommodations  of 
air  liners,  using  various  promotional 
pamphlets.  Photographs  of  China  Clipper 
and  Pan-American  air  liners  are  passed 
among  the  students.  Advantages  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  air  travel  are  discussed.  Students 
plan  a  short  trip  by  air,  using  company 
time-tables,  route  maps,  and  rate  cards. 

Is  it  hard  to  decide  which  method  is  dan¬ 
gerous  as  far  as  effectiveness  of  instruction 
is  concerned.? 

Alert  teachers  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  visual  aids  to  vitalize  their  courses.  In 
subsequent  issues  of  the  BEW  will  appear 
annotated  lists  giving  sources  of  materials 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  business  teach¬ 
ers.  Such  lists  will  contain  up-to-date  sources 
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of  materials  for  use  in  classes  in  general 
business  training,  economics,  salesmanship, 
consumer  education,  and  other  commercial 
subjects. 

The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  teachers 
will  communicate  with  him  and  express 


their  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  supplementary^ 
visual  aids  in  their  business  classes.  He  wili 
also  appreciate  receiving  statements  giving 
preferences  as  to  the  types  of  source  ma^ 
terials  that  should  be  included  in  the  fortl^ 
coming  lists. 


Nemo  Tenetur  Se  Ipsum  Accusare 


"No  one  is  bound  to  criminate  himself” 


Cuddie  E.  Davidson 

Packard  School,  New  York  City 

^UR  CONSTITUTION  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  crimi¬ 
nal  action,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 
And  under  this  provision.  Congress  and  the 
various  state  legislatures  have  passed  many 
laws  covering  the  circumstances  under  which 
confessions  may  be  received,  the  reception  of 
and  the  weight  to  be  given  the  testimony  of 
accomplices,  and,  in  general,  the  admissi¬ 
bility  of  oral,  written,  and  physical  evidence, 
secured  from  the  accused,  tending  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  of  his  guilt. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  this  safeguard 
of  immunity  are,  of  course,  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  impressing  all  evidence,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  attribute  of  trust¬ 
worthiness,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  persons  accused  of  crime.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  early  English  law 
books  give  as  the  justification  for  the  maxim 
here  discussed  that  “experience  has  shown 
that  if  this  rule  did  not  exist,  many  persons 
would  be  found  willing,  for  reward  or  favor, 
to  accuse  themselves  of  crimes  of  which  they 
had  never  been  guilty”! 

In  the  application  of  the  rule,  many  inter¬ 
esting  questions  are  presented  as  to  just 
what  is  a  criminal  action,  what  is  compul¬ 
sion,  and  what  is  meant  by  “to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.” 

Under  the  very  strict  interpretation  orig¬ 
inally  given  the  maxim  by  courts  of  law,  the 
rule  was  made  to  apply  to  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  A  witness,  for  instance,  could 
not  be  made  to  answer  a  question,  giving 
as  his  excuse  that  to  do  so  might  subject  him 
to  a  civil  suit. 


Accordingly,  unwise,  extreme  extension 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rule  led  to 
many  abuses;  these  in  turn  gave  rise  to  a 
gradual  broadening  of  its  application,  until 
in  modern  times  it  is  a  matter-of-course  oc¬ 
currence  that  criminals  are  actually  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  evidence  against  themselves. 

Fingerprints,  photographs  obtained  with¬ 
out  consent,  statements  made  as  a  part  of  the 
res  gestae,  are  all  examples  of  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  unwillingly  by  the  accused,  but  ad¬ 
missible  in  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt. 

An  Interesting  Case 

Two  New  York  attorneys  have  recently 
assembled  a  group  of  interesting  cases  en¬ 
titled  “Judge  for  Yourself,”  among  which  are 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  identity  of  the  murderer  of  one 
Peter  Hallenback.  The  only  clew  to  the  deed 
was  a  bloody  trail  of  footprints  in  the  snow, 
leading  from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The 
accused,  arrested  a  day  after  the  crime,  was 
forced  by  the  officers  to  permit  a  comparison 
of  his  shoes  with  the  prints  in  the  snow. 
The  two  fitted  to  a  nicety,  but  at  the  trial 
the  defendant  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  evidence  of  the  results  of  the  test,  on  the 
ground  that  the  use  of  his  own  shoe-prints 
would  amount  to  giving  evidence,  under 
compulsion,  against  himself.  The  court, 
nevertheless,  admitted  the  evidence,  holding 
to  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  rule  as  set 
out  in  the  Constitution,  to  apply  only  to  oral 
or  written  testimony,  suggesting  that  to 
carry  the  doctrine  to  a  further  extent  would 
render  valueless  fingerprints  or  even  the 
showing  of  the  photographs  of  the  defendant 
for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
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M.otion  Pictures 

For  Business  Education 


Lawrence 
Van  Horn 


The  following  silent  films  are  available 
from  Bray  Pictures  Corporation,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  both 
35  mm.  and  16  mm.  sizes,  by  either  rental 
or  purchase. 

Transportation  charges  are  payable  both 
ways  by  the  user.  All  films  are  sent  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express.  Return  charge  is  50  per  cent 
of  forwarding  charge  if  Railway  Express  is 
used. 

Rental  charges:  |1  a  day  for  one-half  reel 
or  less.  $2  a  day  for  more  than  one- 
half  reel. 

Sale  prices:  16  mm.,  multiply  footage  giv¬ 
en  by  $.028.  35  mm.,  prices  quoted  by 
Bray  Pictures  Corporation  on  request. 
Important:  Film  lengths  shown  here  are 
for  35  mm.  stock;  a  reel  is  1,000  feet.  A 
reel  of  16  mm.  film  is  400  feet. 

Adding  Machine,  A  Machine  That  Thinl{s. — No. 
609 1-B.  540  feet.  A  graphic  history  of  book¬ 

keeping,  shown  with  highly  amusing  animated 
cartoons  and  actual  photography,  combined  with 
animated  technical  drawings  of  the  modern  add¬ 
ling  machines. 

Art  on  the  Typewriter. — No.  6051 -A.  182  feet. 

Amusing  illustration  of  expert  typewriting.  A 
young  Spanish  typist  caricatures  public  char¬ 
acters  by  using  various  symbols  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter. 

The  Bird  of  Commerce. — No.  6119-A.  326  feet. 

A  large  New  York  department  store  tries  the 
experiment  of  using  aeroplane  service  for  suburban 
deliveries.  Beautiful  scenes  show  arrival  of 
aeroplane  and  delivery  of  packages  in  suburban 
village. 

Art  in  Boot^hinding. — No.  603 1-B.  343  feet.  Ex¬ 

cellent  demonstration,  for  both  commercial  and 
private  use;  the  process  of  edge  gilding  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

Repairing  a  Sub-Sea  Cable. — No.  6019-C.  189  feet. 

Raising  a  transatlantic  cable  for  repairs;  then 
submerging  it  again. 


From  Candles  to  Electricity. — No.  2023-D.  144  feet. 
Historical  review  of  lighting,  from  the  making 
of  hand-dipi)cd  candles  to  electrical  systems  of 
today. 

Croof^edest  Railroad  on  Earth. — No.  7069-B.  246 

feet.  A  picturesque  journey  through  a  California 
redwood  forest  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  over¬ 
looking  San  Francisco. 

Department  Stores  on  Wheels. — No.  7013-A.  235 

feet.  An  amusing  study  of  the  curbstone  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York’s  lower  east  side,  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  from  pushcarts. 

Efficiency  via  Express. — No.  6030-B.  455  feet. 

In  the  Jersey  City  depot  of  a  large  express  com¬ 
pany,  where  over  75,000  packages  a  day  are  han¬ 
dled.  Power-driven  conveyors  carry  and  dis¬ 
tribute  packages  to  sorters;  steel  cases  for  trans¬ 
porting  small  packages;  methods  of  billing,  check¬ 
ing,  and  safeguarding  general  merchandise. 
Speeding  Up  the  Mail. — No.  M-23-B.  250  feet. 

Scenes  in  the  New  York  Post  Office,  showing  the 
handling  of  60,000  mail  bags,  and  the  sorting, 
cancellation,  and  distribution  of  500  letters  a 
minute. 

The  Man  Behind  {Motion-Picture  Projector). — ^No. 
2029-C.  241  feet.  Photographic  analysis  of  how 
a  motion-picture  projector  is  operated;  every 
step  explained. 

Old  and  New  Money. — No.  6014-C.  197  feet. 

Washing  of  soiled  bills  and  examination  for 
counterfeits  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury; 
transporting  and  storing  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  gold  ingots. 

How  Movies  Move. — No.  6090-C.  410  feet.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  motion-picture  projection  machine 
explained  by  animated  technical  drawings,  com¬ 
bined  with  photography. 

A  Modern  Salesman. — No.  2036-A.  254  feet.  Fine 
points  of  salesmanship;  direct  and  indirect  meth¬ 
ods  of  approach.  Edited  by  System  magazine. 
How  the  Telephone  Talk^s. — No.  6113-A.  394  feet. 
Principles  of  communication  by  telephone.  De¬ 
tails  of  transmitter  and  receiver  in  close-ups; 
animated  diagrams  and  technical  drawings. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Stamp  Factory. — No.  M-36-C.  273 

feet.  The  postage  stamp  production  section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  Washington. 
Engravers  at  work;  an  engraved  plate;  printing 
20,000  stamps  a  day;  tinting,  gluing,  perforating, 
cutting;  etc. 

Wireless  Telephone. — No.  M-38-A.  547  feet. 

Sending  and  receiving  apparatus.  Sound  waves 
carried  by  electric  waves,  transmitted  through 
space  and  reconverted  into  sound  waves. 
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History  of  the  Treasures  of  a  Great  City  (Booths) . — 

No.  608 1-B.  320  feet.  Shows  literary  antiquities 

from  the  Chaldean  Flood  Tablet  to  suixrb  il¬ 
luminated  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
ending  with  rare  special  editions  of  today. 

The  Toll  Gate  of  the  Atlantic. — No.  2059-0.  237 

feet.  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in  sending 
insjiectors  aboard  incoming  vessels.  Samples  of 
each  cargo  are  taken  to  the  appraisers’  warehouse 
fur  examination. 

Construction  of  Subway  Tubes. — No.  2023-E.  221 

feet.  Animated  drawings  clearly  explaining  con¬ 
struction  of  the  New  York  subway  tubes  beneath 
the  Harlem  River. 

rhe  Mystery  Box  (Radio). — No.  R-1.  1,032  feet. 

Basic  principles  of  radio  jxirtrayed  in  actual 
photographs  and  animated  drawings. 

Commercial  Geography 

I'he  following  companies  have  many  ex¬ 
cellent  films  and  slides  suitable  for  use  in 
commercial  geography  classes.  This  list  is 
in  addition  to  the  one  published  in  the  April, 
1937,  issue. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Bureau  of  Visual  In¬ 
struction,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Both  16  mm.  and 
35  mm.  silent  and  sound  films;  also  slides  plain 
and  colored.  All  material  available  through  rental. 
Borrower  must  pay  transportation  both  ways.  Re¬ 
duced  rates  on  silent  films  when  ordered  in  series. 

Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc.,  730  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  16  mm.  sound -on- 
film  films  for  rental.  Prices  vary.  Refer  to  their 
“Blue  List  of  Exceptional  Subjects.” 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  327  S.  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  35  mm.  and  16  mm. 
films  for  renul  and  sale.  Rental  prices:  35  mm. 
prints  $2  per  reel  per  day — plus  express  charges; 
and  16  mm.  prints  $1.50  per  reel  per  day — plus 
parcel-post  charges.  New  prints  sold  outright — ask 
for  quotations.  See  their  catalogue,  “S.  V.  E.  Edu¬ 
cational  Motion  Picture  Catalog,”  for  list  of  available 
films.  Many  picturols  and  film-slides  are  available, 
for  these  listings  refer  to  “Library  of  Educational 
Picturols.” 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Division  of 
University  Extension,  Sute  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
35  mm.  and  16  mm.  films,  and  stereopticon  slides, 
both  plain  and  colored.  Available  through  rental. 
Prices  vary.  Borrower  pays  transportation  charges 
both  ways  on  films.  For  listings  refer  to  their 
“Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Education.” 

Mogull  Brothers,  1944  Boston  Road,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  16  mm.  silent  films.  Rental  or  purchase.  Mini¬ 
mum  rental  order  accepted,  $1.  Borrower  pays  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways.  Lower  rates  given  by 


booking  films  in  blocks  of  5,  10,  or  20  programs 
in  advance.  For  films  listing,  sec  “Catalog  of  16mm. 
Silent  Motion  Picture  Films.” 

The  University  of  Texas,  Visual  Instruction 
Bureau,  Division  of  Extension,  Austin,  Texas. 
16mm.  and  35mm.  silent  and  sound  films,  film 
strips,  and  lantern  slides.  Rentals  and  nonrentals. 
Borrower  must  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways.  For  complete  listings,  set  “Classified  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Lists  of  Motion  Pictures.” 

The  .\merican  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Department  of  Education,  77th  Street  and  Central 
Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.  16mm.  silent  films, 
free  loan,  excepting  trans|iortation,  which  must  be 
paid  both  ways  by  the  borrower.  For  details,  sec 
“Free  Motion  Pictures  (16mm.  width)  for  General 
Circulation.” 

Iver  Johnson  Sporting  Goods  Company,  155-157 
Washington  Street,  corner  of  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
16mm.  silent  films  for  rental.  Prices  vary;  special 
rates  given  when  rented  per  week.  For  complete 
listings,  sec  “The  Iver  Johnson  Library  of  16mm. 
Motion  Picture  Films.” 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  16  mm.  and 
35mm.  films.  No  rental  charges,  but  borrower  must 
pay  for  all  transfxirtation  charges.  See  their  catalog, 
“Motion  Picture  Films  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.” 

American  Viscose  Corporation,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  16  mm.  “Romance  of  ] 
Rayon.”  Manufacture  of  rayon,  viscose  prixess.  Pay 
return  transportation. 

Salesmanship 

American  Viscose  Corporation,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  16  mm.  “Quality  Con¬ 
trol  Plan.”  Sales  training  film  on  rayon.  Pay  re¬ 
turn  transportation. 

Studebaker  Announces  Findings 
of  Visual  Instruction  Survey 

“Our  public  and  private  schools  are  poor¬ 
ly  equipped  with  motion-picture  projectors, 
film  supplies,  radios,  and  other  visual-audio 
aids  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ideas  with  the  effectiveness  that  is 
now  possible,”  said  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
a  recent  announcement  of  the  findings  of  the 
National  Survey  of  Visual  Instruction. 

“Our  schools  accommodate  more  than 
33,000,000  men,  women,  and  children,”  said 
Commissioner  Studebaker.  “These  schools 
provide  practically  a  virgin  field  for  silent 
and  sound  motion-picture  projectors  and 
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equipment,  radios,  and  the  many  other  sim-' 
ilar  aids  needed  in  the  modern  classroom. 

“Only  750  sound  motion-picture  projectors 
have  been  reported  as  belonging  to  our  na¬ 
tion’s  schools. 

“This  National  Visual  Instruction  Survey 
should  point  the  way  to  a  larger  production, 
distribution,  and  use  of  visual-audio  equip¬ 
ment  for  educational  purposes  in  the  United 
States.” 

Lantern  slides  and  motion-picture  and  radio 
equipment  owned  by  42,000  schools  include 
27,000  lanterns  and  other  typ>es  of  slide  pro¬ 
jectors,  9,000  silent  and  750  sound  motion- 
picture  projectors,  11,000  radio  receiving  sets, 
and  850  central  radio  sound  systems.  There 
is  considerable  renting  and  borrowing  of  this 
type  of  equipment  also. 

The  Survey  indicates  that  if  suitable  films 
are  made  available,  schools  will  use  them. 
Content  of  films  for  educational  purposes  is 
very  important,  however.  Many  films  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  fields  of  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  available  to  schools  free  of  charge, 
but  are  not  used  widely  by  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  directors  of  visual  education  be¬ 
cause  of  propaganda  and  advertising. 

Education  by  radio  and  motion  picture  is 
being  woven  more  and  more  into  the  mod¬ 
ern  school  curriculum.  Survey  findings  show 
that  growth  in  number  of  schools  using  radio 
programs  and  motion  pictures  to  enrich 
school  offerings  has  been  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Detailed  information  about  audio-visual 
aids  used  in  schools  throughout  the  United 
,  States  is  included  in  the  National  Visual 
Education  Director,  available  from  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Denver  University  Sponsors 
Business  Education  Conference 

The  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver  sponsored  its  third  annual 
Business  Education  Conference  at  Denver  on 
July  16  and  17.  “Ways  and  Means  for  the 
Improvement  of  Business  Education”  was  the 
central  theme  of  the  meeting.  The  program 
included  discussions  on  the  “In-Service  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Business  Teachers,”  the  “Use  of 


Visual  Aids  in  Business  Education,”  and 
the  “Improvement  of  Student  Personality.” 
Some  of  the  leaders  who  participated  were: 

Elroy  Nelson,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New 
York;  Claude  W.  Woodside,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  Apel,  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College,  Kearney,  Nebraska;  Carl  W.  Clev¬ 
enger,  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmund, 
Oklahoma;  Horest  R.  Hall,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  Lloyd  Jones,  author  and  lec¬ 
turer,  Berea,  Ohio;  Herb  Heileg,  director  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  and  C.  D. 
Cocanower,  Phoenix  Junior  College,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona. 

About  two  hundred  people  from  twenty- 
three  states  were  present. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  after  the  business 
of  the  conference  was  over,  the  conferees  con¬ 
vened  on  Mt.  Genessee  for  a  campfire  ses¬ 
sion  and  enjoyed  a  lighter  program  of  games, 
music,  and  campfire  stories. 

Artistic  Typing  Hints 

Usually,  the  first  indication  of  latent  artis¬ 
tic  talent  that  a  typing  teacher  sees  is  a  series 
of  little  soldiers  on  a  paper  discarded  by  a 
pupil.  From  that  humble  beginning,  the 
artistic  typist  works  up  to  shaded  portraits, 
usually  of  motion-picture  celebrities — except 
in  presidential-election  years,  when  the  don¬ 
key  and  the  elephant  (and  sometimes  the 
candidates)  are  popular  subjects. 

Little  soldiers  are  made  with  these  signs: 

On  the  line;  O  x 
Slightly  above  the  line:  &  / 

Slightly  below  the  line:  W 
A  little  lower  (for  feet): 

Still  lower  (for  shoes):  - 

Start  with  a  row  of  O;  write  a  row  of  x  on 
that;  and  so  forth. 

Artistic  typing  calls  forth  such  virtues  as 
patience,  perseverance,  and  accuracy.  It  re¬ 
quires  forethought  and  careful  planning.  If 
your  students  should  cultivate  those  traits, 
why  not  let  Miss  Margaret  McGinn  help  you, 
through  her  Artistic  Typing  Department.? 
Write  to  Miss  McGinn,  Bay  Path  Institute, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  telling  her  what  kind  of 
designs  you  need  most  and  what  problems 
in  artistic  typing  you  have  to  solve. 

See  page  64  for  this  month’s  design  by 
Francis  Paul  Nasin. 
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ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 

with  Louis  A.  Leslie  at  the 

International  Shorthand  Congress 


This  time  your  wanderer  wan¬ 
dered  far  afield,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Shorthand  Congress  in 
London  in  July.  This  Congress 
celebrated  the  occurrence  of  an  un¬ 
usual  group  of  anniversaries — the 
35Uth  anniversary  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  English  shorthand 
system,  that  of  Timothie  Bright; 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  great  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  Taylor;  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  publication  of 
Isaac  I’ltman  Shorthand;  the  golden 
jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand;  and 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first 
International  Shorthand  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  London  in 
1HS7. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  several 
times  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
presided  over  the  first  shorthand 
congress  fifty  years  ago.  l^rd 
Hewart  of  Bury,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  presided  ably 
and  wittily  over  this  one.  An¬ 
other  hand  than  mine  will  have 
to  write  the  serious  chronicle  of 
that  great  event.  But  I  cannot 
resist  telling  of  one  great  advance 
first  announced  last  night  by  Lord 
Hewart  at  the  Congress  dinner. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  ...  at 
the  first  Congress,  fifty  years  ago, 
a  man  who  subsequently  became 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land  described  the  difficulties  ex- 
jiericnccd  by  the  courts  in  carrying 
on  their  work  without  the  help 
of  shorthand  rciiorters.  After  fifty 
years  of  constant  campaigning,  the 
plea  of  the  courts  has  been  grant- 
al,  and  Lord  Hewart  was  able  to 
announce  that  these  arrangements 
had  finally  been  made  and  that 
beginning  with  the  new  term  of 
court  in  the  fall  there  would  be 
official  shorthand  reporters  in  the 
courts.  As  one  of  the  othe^  speak¬ 


ers  said  in  commenting  on  the 
news,  “At  least  no  one  could 
accuse  us  of  undue  haste.” 

Which  reminds  me  that  at  one 
of  the  dinners  I  had  the  interest¬ 
ing  exjiericnce  of  sitting  next  to 
a  man  who  had  read  a  pa()er  at 
the  first  Congress  in  1887.  He  told 
me  that  the  subject  of  his  paper 
was  the  desirability  of  teaching 
shorthand  to  every  child  so  that 
after  a  short  time  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  would 
be  writing  shorthand.  Strangely 
enough,  a  paper  was  read  at  this 
present  Congress  of  1937  making 
the  same  recommendations  for  the 
same  reasons.  Although  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  with  this 
project  in  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
final  success  achieved  in  the  other 
matter  gives  us  hope  for  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

My  interesting  dinner  companion 
knew  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  his 
brothers  |)crsonally.  He  told  me 
of  one  occasion  on  which  they  had 
dined  together,  he  as  a  very  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  the  great  in¬ 
ventor  at  that  time  more  than 
seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Two  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  the  Congress  were  the 
Pitman  centenary  dinner  and  the 
Gregg  golden  jubilee  luncheon.  At 
these  gatherings  it  was  remarked 
that  there  were  a  dozen  inventors 


of  other  shorthand  systems  paying 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Gregg  and 
Pitman.  One  of  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  tributes  to  Dr.  Gregg  was  paid 
by  an  absent  shorthand  author. 
Colonel  A.  W.  Grootc  of  Holland. 
Three  years  ago  we  learned  to  love 
and  honor  him  when  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  met  in  Amsterdam. 
Colonel  C»roote  is  not  only  a  great 
shorthand  inventor  but  a  painter 
of  unusual  talent.  Because  he  was 
prevented  from  being  present  this 
year,  he  painted  a  picture  for  Dr. 
Gregg,  sending  it  to  be  presented 
by  his  daughter,  who  represented 
him  at  the  London  Congress.  This 
painting  is  a  beautiful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  still-life  composition,  with 
a  pile  of  shorthand  books  as  the 
center  of  interest.  But  the  finest 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  by  one 
shorthand  author  to  another  is 
an  inscription  written  in  Gregg 
shorthand  by  Colonel  Groote. 

Miss  Groote  is  a  brilliant  woman 
and  amazed  us  all  by  taking  short¬ 
hand  notes  of  lectures  delivered  in 
Dutch,  French,  German,  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  al¬ 
ways  formidable  language  diffi¬ 
culty  that  is  an  inevitable  con¬ 
comitant  of  these  international 
gatherings.  Many  of  those  at¬ 
tending  the  Congress  understood 
only  one  language.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  before  the  meetings 
were  translated  into  English, 
French,  and  German,  a  summary 
being  given  in  whichever  of  the 
two  languages  was  not  used  by  the 
original  speaker.  It  was  almost 
pathetic  to  watch  the  anxiety  on 
the  faces  of  one  section  of  the 
audience  while  waiting  its  turn 
for  the  summary  in  its  language. 
Part  of  the  audience  would  be 
laughing  or  applauding  while  the 
others  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  was  being  said. 
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But  even  the  three  official  trans¬ 
lations  did  not  always  relieve  the 
strain,  because  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  35  countries,  according 
U)  the  statement  made  from  the 
platform.  Some  of  the  languages 
heard  ranged  from  the  Balkan 
languages  used  by  the  delegates 
from  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  to 
the  Gaelic,  with  which  our  ears 
were  startled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eloquent  tribute  paid  Dr.  Gregg 
by  Dr.  John  Burke,  Inspector  of 
Commercial  Education  for  the  Irish 
Free  State.  After  a  few  sentences, 
however.  Dr.  Burke  relented  and 
finished  his  talk  in  English. 

Another  language  difficulty  was 
caused  by  having,  for  example,  a 
French  chairman  for  a  sectional 
meeting  that  happened  to  be 
made  up  exclusively  of  non-French- 
speaking  members.  I  attended  one 
such  meeting,  which  proved  rather 
conclusively  that  a  chairman  need 
say  very  little  in  order  to  perform 
his  duties  satisfactorily,  because  ap¬ 
parently  ours  understood  nothing 
that  the  speakers  said.  Such  a 
situation  at  least  prevents  con¬ 
troversies  from  arising. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  sights 
at  the  Congress  was  the  exhibit 
of  three  of  the  original  notebooks 
used  by  the  shorthand  reporters 
■for  reporting  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  150  years  ago.  Just  as 
the  careful  reporter  today  writes 
inside  the  cover  of  his  notebook 
the  unusual  proper  names,  so  those 


men  150  years  ago  had  written 
inside  the  covers  of  the  notebooks 
the  long  list  of  the  Indian  names, 
together  with  the  shorthand  ab¬ 
breviation  they  used  for  each  name. 

Someone  has  said  that  architec¬ 
ture  is  frozen  poetry,  and  I  think 
It  might  be  just  as  truly  said  that 
the  shorthand  notes  of  a  speaker's 
words  represent  frozen  oratory.  It 
seemed  almost  imixissible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  my  hands  lay  the  very 
words  taken  from  the  lips  of. War¬ 
ren  Hastings  and  Edmund  Burke 
and  the  other  great  men  involved 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  trials  in 
history.  Those  beautifully  written 
outlines  had  been  placed  on  the 
paper  while  the  sound  of  the 
orator's  words  was  still  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  the  hearers.  In  seeing 
those  shorthand  outlines  I  felt  that 
I  came  closer  than  ever  before 
to  hearing  the  words  of  Burke  as 
he  uttered  them. 

Many  decades  after  these  notes 
were  written,  it  became  necessary 
to  have  them  retranscribed;  and  a 
later  generation  of  writers  of  the 
same  system  made  the  transcription, 
which  was  published  in  full  in 
1860. 

There  were,  of  course,  hundreds 
of  good  stories  told  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  One  bewildered 
shorthand  writ*  in  the  law  courts 
asked  for  guidance  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  he  had  experienced — one  of 
the  judges  indicated  his  assent  to 
a  request  for  a  ruling  by  silently 
dropping  the  monocle  from  his 


c>c.  As  the  American  reporters 
sometimes  say  about  the  witness 
who  {lersists  in  shaking  his  head 
instead  of  speaking,  “How  was  1 
sup|x)sed  to  get  the  answer — do  you 
think  I  could  hear  his  brains 
rattler” 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  stories 
related  to  the  English  custom  of 
calling  a  kindergarten  for  boys  and 
girls  a  “mixed  infants’  school." 
The  superintendent  of  schools  one 
day,  meeting  one  of  the  tots,  asked 
in  his  most  ingratiating  manner, 
“Are  you  a  little  boy  or  a  little 
girl?”  The  child  shyly  replied, 
“Oh,  sir,  I  am  a  mixed  infant.” 

Lord  Hewart  is  as  witty  as  he 
is  learned.  At  the  end  of  a  long, 
long  Congress  banquet  one  night 
he  rose  and,  referring  to  an  em¬ 
inent  British  lawyer  who  had  been 
talking  of  his  constant  use  of  short¬ 
hand,  said,  “He  writes  in  short¬ 
hand  all  his  engagements  and  then 
spends  his  time  at  breakfast  try¬ 
ing  to  read  his  notes  to  find  out 
where  he  is  supfwsed  to  go  during 
the  day.  I  know  where  I  am  go¬ 
ing — home!” 

Karl  Lang,  Reichsfiihrer  der 
Deutschen  Stenographenschaft,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  a  very 
gracious  and  generous  invitation 
from  the  shorthand  writers  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  was  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  next  International 
Shorthand  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Nuremberg  in  1941,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Lang. 


MISS  NANCY  M.  LAWRENCE,  instructor  in 
the  stenographic  department  of  the  Omaha  (Ne¬ 
braska)  Tetdinical  High  School  and  co-author 
of  a  shorthand  dictation  text,  was  instantly  killed 
on  May  26  when  her  car  was  struck  by  another 
at  the  intersection  of  two  roads.  Miss  Law¬ 
rence  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
and  was  active  in  several  professional  associa¬ 
tions. 

One  of  Miss  Lawrence’s  colleagues  pays  her 
the  following  beautiful  tribute:  “Miss  Lawrence 
was  a  thorough  teacher.  She  loved  to  watch  her 
students  grow,  and  grow  they  did  under  her 
splendid  instruction.  She  was  most  cooperative 
in  all  her  professional  relations.” 


ORVILLE  M.  POWERS,  founder  of  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College  of  Chicago  and 
the  Metropolitan  Textbook  Company,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  since  that  time,  died  on  July  9  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick  E. 
Warden,  in  Cleveland,  whom  he  was  visiting. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Powers  had 
relinquished  none  of  his  official  activities.  He 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

Besides  his  daughter,  Mr.  Powers  is  survived 
by  a  son,  Edwin  B.  Powers,  of  San  Diego,  Cali 
fornia,  and  a  brother,  Millard  R.  Powers,  of 
La  Grange,  Illinois,  an  attorney,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  brother  in  the  establishment  of 
a  chain  of  business  colleges. 
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Negotiable  Instruments 

Harvey  A.  Andruss 

Dean  of  Instruaion,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

A  Recognition  Test 

The  blank  form  reproduced  below  represents  a  common  type  of  negotiable  instrument. 

The  spaces  are  lettered.  Answer  the  questions  listed  by  inserting  letters  in  the  paren¬ 
theses  at  the  right.  Study  the  sample  before  you  begin  to  write  your  answers.  Do  not  write 
in  the  score  spaces.  [Editor’s  Note — Tne  keys  are  shown  here  in  the  parentheses.] 

Sample: 

Where  is  the  amount  written  in  figures?  .  (g) 

I.  Where  is  the  month  and  day  date? .  (b) 

2.  Where  is  the  name  of  the  drawee?  (d> 

3.  Where  is  the  name  of  the  drawer? .  (j) 

4.  Who  is  to  receive  the  money? .  (f) 

o'  5.  If  the  instrument  is  negotiated,  which 
of  the  parties  will  become  the  first 

indorser?  .  (f) 

6.  Where  is  the  amount  written  in  words? .  (h) 

7.  If  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
amounts  (the  amount  written  in  figures 
and  the  amount  written  in  words)  which 

amount  governs? .  (h) 

8.  Which  of  the  parties  may  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  this  instrument?  .  .  (f) 

9.  At  which  side  of  this  paper  is  the  stub  usually  attached? .  (1) 

10.  What  kind  of  negotiable  instrument  or  commercial  paper  is  this? .  . (Check) 

Name 


(m) 


No.  (a) 


(b) 


19  (c) 


(d) 


I.IHKRTY  NATIONAL  BANK 
Hhxmisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(c) 

Pay  to  the  order  of  (f)  $  (g) 

(h)  Dollars 

For 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


A  Case  Problem 


T^HE  following  memorandum  was  written  and  signed: 


I.O.U.  Slj.OO 

James  Ray 


(a)  Is  this  instrument  negotiable?  Yes  ()No(V)  ()1 

Reason:  (It  is  not  a  promise  to  pay,  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  debt.)  (  )  2 

(b)  Is  this  memorandum  better  than  an  oral  contract?  Yes  (  V  )  No  (  )  (  )  1 

Reason:  (It  is  not  now  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  debt.)  (  )  2 

(c)  Assume  that  the  $17  represented  a  personal  loan  to  Ray;  will  the  court  compel  Ray  to 

pay  the  debt?  Yes  (  V  )  No  (  )  (  )  1 

Reason:  (The  debt  exists  and  must  be  paid  by  Ray  or  his  property  may  be  seized  and  sold.)  (  )  2 

Total  score  .  (  )  9 
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i 

he  Lamp 
of 

Experience 


Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


/  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  jeet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 


The  forty  members  of  my  general  busi¬ 
ness  training  class  had  taken  their  places 
in  a  chartered  bus,  and  I  realized,  with  no 
little  trepidation,  that  I  was  actually  conduct¬ 
ing  my  first  field  trip.  Would  it  be  a  success 
educationally,  or  merely  a  day’s  entertain¬ 
ment  ? 

Our  first  stop  was  before  that  great  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  retail-selling  business — Marshall 
Field  and  Company’s  establishment  on  State 
Street  in  downtown  Chicago.  Three  attrac¬ 
tive  young  ladies  in  the  Personal  Service 
Bureau  greeted  us  pleasantly  and  then  dis¬ 
tributed  among  us  pamphlets  entitled  “Chi¬ 
cago  and  Marshall  Field’s.”  Next,  the 
students  were  separated  into  three  groups, 
after  which  each  group,  with  its  own  guide, 
started  on  a  thorough  tour  of  the  store. 

Something  Interesting  on  Every  Floor 

On  the  second  floor  we  inspected  displays 
of  pottery  and  china,  and  studied,  with  spe¬ 
cial  interest  on  the  part  of  the  girls  and  due 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  an  array 
of  tables  correctly  and  appropriately  set  for 
various  occasions,  formal  and  informal. 

From  the  third  floor  we  looked  up  and 
down  into  the  “light  well,”  which  extends 
from  the  first  floor  to  above  the  thirteenth 
floor.  All  the  floors  open  into  this  light  well. 


thus  producing  a  gallery-like  effect  that  is 
architecturally  and  artistically  satisfying.  Also 
on  this  floor  was  the  rug  department  where 
we  allow’ed  our  eyes  to  feast  on  the  many 
beautiful  rugs,  some  of  domestic  and  some 
of  oriental  make.  The  floor  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  specially  tiled  and  designed  to 
bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  merchandise 
on  display. 

We  were  interested,  too,  in  the  children’s 
barber  shop,  playroom,  young  people’s  thea¬ 
ter,  toy-  department,  and  radio  department, 
all  on  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  floor,  from  the  south  end  of 
the  rotunda,  we  gazed  with  undisguised  awe 
on  the  “Tiffany  I>ome,”  a  breath-takingly 
beautiful  mosaic  composed  of  approximately 
1,600,000  separate  pieces  of  glass,  a  product 
of  the  Louis  C.  Tiffany  studios. 

On  the  seventh  floor,  we  went  through  the 
tearoom  and  the  grill,  noting  with  interest 
the  thoroughly  up-to-date  equipment  and 
sensing  the  harmonious  effects  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  scheme. 

On  the  eighth  floor,  we  went  through  room 
after  room  completely  furnished  in  keeping 
with  different  periods;  and,  on  the  ninth 
floor,  we  examined  with  considerable  interest 
a  number  of  antiques,  the  true  value  of 
which  we  could  but  partially  appreciate  be¬ 
cause  of  our  inexperience. 

A  Talk  by  the  Personnel  Director 

Finally,  we  went  to  the  Training  Division 
on  the  twelfth  floor  where,  through  special 
arrangements  previously  made,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Westphal,  director  of  operating  and  person¬ 
nel,  spoke  to  the  entire  group  on  the  “Op¬ 
portunities  for  the  High  School  Graduate  in 
Retail  Selling.”  In  his  talk,  Mr.  Westphal 
discussed  the  character  and  personality  traits 
sought  in  the  prospective  employee  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  careful  attention 
to  detail  in  one’s  appearance  when  about  to  be 
interviewed  for  a  position. 

At  the  close  of  this  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  talk,  Mr.  Westphal  distributed  a  pamph¬ 
let  listing  and  explaining  the  twelve  princi¬ 
ples  of  selling,  which  are  made  an  important 
part  of  the  course  presented  by  the  store’s 
own  training  department. 

The  tour  just  described  was  made  as  an 
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introduction  to  the  unit  on  merchandising, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  proved,  in  every 
resjKct,  far  superior  to  even  the  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  thought-out  classroom  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  new  unit. 

Prior  to  this  trip,  the  class  had  completed 
the  unit  on  communication.  So,  our  present 
excursion  was  broadened  to  include  two  side 
trips.  The  first  took  the  form  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  “man-on-the-street”  broad¬ 
cast  conducted  by  Bob  Elson,  of  Station 
W(»N.  Two  students,  a  Ixjy  and  a  girl,  were 
interviewed  while  the  rest  of  the  group 
crowded  about  closely,  looking  and  listening 
attentively. 

After  luncheon  at  a  YMCA  cafeteria,  we 
toured  the  National  Broadcasting  Company’s 
studios  in  the  Merchandise  Mart  which,  on 
the  basis  of  floor  space,  is  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

So,  home.  Tired  Yes,  but  fortified  with 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  practical  first-hand 
information  on  which  to  draw  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  classroom  and  the  future 
demands  of  the  business  world. — Leslie  M. 
Collins,  Hinsdale  (Illinois)  Township  High 
School. 


Kditor’s  Note — Because  of  their  imjwrtancc  as  a 
part  of  the  students’  training  for  business  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  we  should  like,  from  time  to  time,  to  include 
in  this  department  descriptions  of  various  field  trips 
organized  and  conducted  by  teachers  as  a  definite 
part  of  their  teaching  procedure.  Without  sacrifice  of 
imiiortant  details,  the  articles  submitted  should  not 
exceed  500  words. 

A  Shorthand  Dance 

E  needed  money  to  cover  the  cost  of 
transporting  our  shorthand  and  typing 
students  to  the  State  Commercial  Contest,  so 
we  took  counsel  together,  and  the  result  of 
our  deliberations  was  a  shorthand  dance. 

First,  we  separated  the  students  into  groups 
to  form  committees  in  charge  of  advertising, 
the  luncheon,  the  door,  tickets,  and  programs. 

The  advertising  committee  was  responsible 
for  the  posters  to  be  displayed  in  the  halls  of 
the  school  building.  The  posters,  which  were 
written  entirely  in  shorthand,  gave  evidence 
of  considerable  ingenuity. 

The  ticket  committee  was  responsible  for 


both  the  dance  tickets  and  those  for  the 
luncheon.  They  were  written  in  shorthand 
also.  The  former  read:  “Hand  this  ticket  in 
at  the  door.  It  is  your  admission  to  the 
dance.  Five  Cents.”  The  latter  read:  “This 
is  your  luncheon  ticket.  It  is  good  for  five 
cents’  worth  of  candy.” 

Not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  event  were 
the  students  permitted  to  buy  their  tickets. 
Shorthand  students  were  forbidden  to  help 
anyone  with  the  reading  of  the  shorthand. 
Our  motives  for  this  were  purely  mercenary. 
For,  if  a  student  turned  in  a  luncheon  ticket 
for  an  admission  ticket,  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  5  cents  extra  for  his  luncheon. 

Boys  who  were  not  studying  shorthand 
were,  intentionally,  placed  at  the  door  to 
take  the  admission  tickets.  Because  they  did 
not  know  shorthand,  all  unwittingly  they 
would  accept  either  of  the  two  tickets  hand¬ 
ed  to  them.  However,  if  a  student  not  know¬ 
ing  shorthand  really  wished  to  know  which 
ticket  should  be  handed  in,  he  could  obtain 
the  desired  information  from  certain  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  students  on  duty  for  that 
purpose  outside  the  door  of  the  gymnasium 
where  the  dance  was  held.  The  fee  for  this 
information  was  1  cent. 

The  shorthand  scheme  was  carried  out  in 
the  dance  programs,  too.  These  programs 
were  written  by  shorthand  students  on  the 
program  committee.  The  numbers  of  the 
dances  were  written  in  shorthand,  but  the 
outlines  for  the  dance  numbers  were  not 
placed  in  correct  numerical  order.  The  order 
differed,  too,  on  each  program.  Shorthand 
students  were  asked  to  write  their  names  in 
shorthand  when  they  signed  for  a  dance. 
Again,  “information  clerks”  were  on  hand, 
ready  and  eager  to  supply  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  modest  fee. of  1  cent. 

Both  socially  and  financially,  our  first  short¬ 
hand  dance  was  a  success. — Sister  M.  Alexius, 
A  quin  High  School,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

A  Grading  System  for  Typing 

HAVE  FOUND  the  follow’ing  grading 
system  especially  satisfactory  because  it  is 
based  on  the  three  factors:  speed,  accuracy, 
and  daily  effort.  Each  of  these  components 
is  weighted  equally  in  obtaining  the  student’s 
final  grade.  {Continued  on  page  73) 
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The  Poston  Tvypewvitev 

Wade  Poston,  Jr. 


Kditor’s  Notr — The  editors  of  this  journal  pride 
themselves  on  keeping  up  with  progress  in  commer¬ 
cial  education.  Imagine  their  surprise,  then,  when 
Mr.  Poston  informed  them  that  a  new  record  had 
been  set,  about  which  they  had  heard  nothing,  on 
the  trypewriter,  a  machine  they  did  not  know  existed? 
If  Mr.  Poston  evolved  all  this  during  school  hours, 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Drake  Business  College, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  B.E.W.  hereby  reprimands  him 
and  hopes  he  had  his  budgets  all  up  to  date.  Mr. 
Poston  is  a  young  free-lance  writer,  a  freshman  in 
college,  majoring  in  advertising. 


During  the  past  summer  the  world  was 
startled  when  official  tests  showed  that 
a  Mr.  J.  M.  Pinky  had  tryped  at  the  astound¬ 
ing  speed  of  8.3  words  a  minute  in  a  sustained 
effort  of  .3:16  minutes,  or  practically  19  sec¬ 
onds  of  continuous  tryping.^ 

A  copy  of  the  test  that  raised  Mr.  Pinky  to 
fame  is  shown  on 
this  page.  The 
beginning  trypist 
should  make  an  in¬ 
tense  study  of  this 
fine  piece  of  work. 

The  Trypewriter 
Explained 

The  principle  that 
distinguishes  the 
trypewriter  from  the 
ordinary  typewriter  is  that,  with  only  three 
exceptions,  the  fingers  are  never  moved  from 
home  position.  All  the  letters  are  ingeniously 
placed  on  a  keyboard  roll,  the  correct  set  of 
letters  being  selected  -by  the  thumbs  on  five 
selector  bars  (No.  13). 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  home-position 
principle,  aside  from  the  thumbs,  are  the 
“Yours  truly”  key  (No.  7);  the  gear-shift  key 
(No.  18),  which  makes  high  speeds  possible; 
and  the  dynamiter  key  (No.  4),  which  quick¬ 
ly  disposes  of  the  machine.* 

’Scientists  say  that  this  is  the  energy  equivalent 
of  lifting  26  tons  with  one  hand  while  balanced  on 
the  left  foot 

*Editor*s  note:  It  can’t  be  too  quickly  for  us. 


The  vertical  riblxm  (No.  1)  with  the  dou¬ 
ble  roller  permits  a  carbon  copy  to  be  made 
without  carbon  paper. 

The  space  bar,  shift  key,  and  /-crosser 
(Nos.  8,  11,  and  10)  are  worked  with  the 
feet  and_  knees,  a  great  saving  in  labor.®  The 
/<rosser  is  also  the  /-  and  /'-dotter. 

The  back  spacer  (No.  9)  and  the  “Dear 
Sir  or  Madam  Customer:”  key  (No.  12)  are 
pressed  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  hand.  The 
tabulator  and  ornamental  keys  are  pressed 
upward  with  the  second-finger  knuckles. 

Poston  System  of  Touch  Trypewriting 
Unit  Two 

In  order  to  do  away  with  superfluities,  the 
Poston  System  of  Touch  Trypewriting  has 
only  tw'o  drills.*  When  you  have  mastered 
them  both,  you  are  a  corfi^setent  operator  of 
the  Poston  Trypewriter  Speedless  No.  1.9, 
and  you  will  receive  a  beautifully  engraved 
diploma,  absolutely  free  of  advertising. 

Keybo.\rd  Facility  Drill 

qwertyuiopasdfghjklz 

Practice  this  drill  until  you  can  do  it  with¬ 
out  any  errors.  Then  turn  it  in  to  the 
instructor.® 


Official  Trypinc  Speed  Test 
J.  M.  Pinky,  entrant 

Gross  8.3  words  Errors  11  Net  -3.2 

z  z  a  z  z  z  z  z  z  i/.  2 

Note  by  Notary  Public  supervising:  Mr. 
Pinky  was  attempting  to  trype  letter  a,  but 
happened  to  make  a  false  adjustment  on  the 
Trypewriter  key-roll,  resulting  in  z  in  the 
a-spacc. 


The  Test  That  Raised  Mr.  Pinky  to  Fame 
*Also  good  for  rheumatism. 

‘Editor’s  note:  .We  seem  to  have  mislaid  the  other 
one  around  here  somewhere,  but  you’ll  never  miss  it. 
‘Editor’s  note:  Won’t  he  be  surprised! 
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PARTS  OF  THE  POSTON  TRYPEWRITER 


11.  Foot-shift 

12.  “Dear  Sir  or  Madam  Customer:” 

13.  Thumb-control  keyboard — • 
number  selector  keys 

14.  Elbow  carriage-return  ♦ 

15.  Letter  key-holes 

16.  Tabulator  keys,  etc. 

17.  Keyboard  roll  shield 

1 8.  Gear  shift  for  high  speeds 

19  and  20.  Tryping  roll  and  carbon  roll 


1.  Vertical  ribbon 

2.  Chin  carriage-return 

3.  Upper  type  set 

4.  Dynamiter  key 

5.  Ix)wcr  type  set 

6.  Keyboard  roll 

7.  “Yours  truly,” 

8.  Foot-control  space  bar 

9.  Back  space 

10.  Knee-control  /-crosser  and  i-an<l-/-dotter 


Extra  Work  for  Advanced  Students 


Work  Required  for  Decree  of  B.P.T. 

(Bachelor  Poston  Tryping) 


Do  THE  ABOVE  AT  THE  RATE  OF  2.4  WORDS  A  MINUTE.  SPECIAL  CARE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  A  NEAT  EXECU 
TION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  FIGURE  FROM  THE  RIGHT  (aND  OF  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THIS  THING). 
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Try  ping  the  Word  **The** 


The  pholo-rcci  illustrations  on 
ihis  page  show  how  Mr.  Pinky, 
world’s  trypewriter  record  holder, 
goes  through  the  cycle  of  motions 
used  in  tryping  the  word  the. 

First,  we  see  Mr.  Pinky  with 
fingers  and  thumbs  in  home  5 

jxjsition. 

He  now  makes  the  necessary  mo¬ 
tions  with  his  thumbs  (Fig.  2)  to 
bring  Keyboard  No.  2  into  place 
on  the  roll.  (Notice  the  extreme 
suppleness  of  the  right  thumb.) 

The  keyboard  roll  is  now  in  No.  ^ 

2  position.  Mr.  Pinky  trypes  the 
letter  t  (Fig.  3). 

Then,  since  e  is  also  on  Keyboard 
No.  2,  he  spaces  forward  one  space, 
as  shown  in  Figure  4,  and  trypes 
the  letter  e. 

He  back-spaces  two  spaces.  (See  7, 

x-ray  photograph  Fig.  5.)  At  the 
same  time,  he  uses  his  left  thumb 
to  bring  the  keyboard  roll  back  into 
Position  No.  1. 

The  letter  h  now  appears  at  the 
key-hole  (Fig.  6).  It  is  tryped  in 
its  proper  position,  between  the  / 
and  the  e.  8. 

Mr.  Pinky  then  crosses  the  t  (Fig.  7)  by  pushing  the  knee-pad 
r-crosser  to  the  left.  (Pushing  it  to  the  right  puts  the  dots  on  Ts  and  /’s.) 


When  Mr.  Pinky  pushes  the  dynamiter  key  (Fig.  8),  the  cycle  of  movements  is  finished.  So  is  Mr.  Pinky. 
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(Continued  from  page  69) 

The  following  method  is  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  student’s  final  grade  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks: 

1.  Find  each  student's  average  speed  by  averaging 
his  speeds  on  the  six  weekly  15.minute  speed  tests. 

2.  Find  the  average  number  of  errors  each  student 
made  on  the  six  weekly  tests. 

3.  Find  each  student’s  average  daily  grade  by 
averaging  his  daily  grades  for  the  period. 

The  daily  grades  referred  to  in  step  3  are 
recorded  on  a  chart  posted  in  full  view  of  the 
students.  They  represent  the  marks  for  a 
daily  assignment  that  even  the  poorer  stu¬ 
dents  can  complete  once.  For  one  perfect 
copy,  the  grade  is  90  per  cent.  Deduct  five 
(x>ints  from  that  score  for  each  error. 

The  better  students  may  add  to  this 
perfect<opy  score  by  completing  the  assign¬ 
ment  more  than  once,  five  points  being  added 
for  each  additional  copy.  Thus,  a  student 
may  obtain  a  score  of  100  per  cent  by  making 
three  perfect  copies  of  the  day’s  assignment. 

A  10-minute  drill,  for  warming  up,  is  also 
given  each  day.  This  drill,  which  must  be 
handed  m  before  the  projea  will  be  graded, 
need  not  be  perfect.  The  drill  assigned  to 
each  student  is  planned  to  correct  that  stu¬ 
dent’s  particular  weaknesses.  It,  therefore, 
accomplishes  two  objectives:  warm-up  and 
corrective  practice. 

When  the  student’s  average  speed  and 
average  error  rates  have  been  found,  these 
averages  are  transferred  to  a  percentage  basis 
for  determining  grades. 

.\n  arbitrary  grade  may  be  set  beforehand 
by  the  instructor.  For  example,  he  may  say 
that  in  Typing  11  for  the  first  six  weeks  a 
grade  of  100  will  be  assigned  for  a  speed  of 
45  words  a  minute,  and  a  grade  of  100  for  an 
average  of  fewer  than  2  errors.  The  per¬ 
centage  scale  can  then  be  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  this  arbitrary  standard. 

I  believe,  however,  that  individual  differ¬ 
ences  should  be  given  consideration  in  the 
typing  classroom.  For  this  reason,  it  is  my 
practice  to  let  the  class  set  its  own  standard. 
To  do  this,  I  find  the  average  speed  and  the 
average  error  rate  of  the  class  and  call  this 
the  passing  grade.  From  the  class  average, 
the  scale  can  then  be  worked  out  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis. 


For  example,  I  found  that  my  Typing  II 
class,  in  a  six-weeks  period,  had  the  following 
average: 


.\criiiAcv  Speed 


Errors 

Per  Cent 

Words  a 
Minute 

Per  Cent 

1 

100 

50 

100 

2 

100 

45 

98 

3 

95 

43 

96 

4 

90 

40 

90 

5 

85 

35 

80 

6 

80 

33 

76 

/ 

75 

30 

70 

8 

70 

20 

F 

9  F 

When  the  student’s  accuracy  and  speed 
percentages  have  been  found,  there  remains 
only  to  find  his  daily  work  average  by  adding 
the  three  scores  and  dividing  by  three.  The 
resulting  grade  will  be  a  fair  grade — which 
weighs  equally  speed,  accuracy,  and  daily 
effort. 

Although  there  will  be  times  when  the 
standards  set  by  this  scale  will  be  lower  than 
is  desirable,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole, 
fairer  than  to  demand  a  certain  speed  and 
accuracy,  or  fail. 

If  an  arbitrary  standard  in  typing  must  be 
met,  some  students  are  doomed  to  failure; 
but  if  a  system  of  grading  is  established  that 
takes  into  consideration  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  their  obtain¬ 
ing  a  passing  grade  by  doing  an  extra  amount 
of  daily  work  and  by  keeping  their  daily 
averages  close  to  100.  Such  a  plan  calls 
merely  for  application,  and  not  for  excep¬ 
tional  ability.  The  extra  w'ork,  in  many  cases, 
will  tend  to  raise  the  speed  and  accuracy  rate 
of  the  poorer  students. — Myron  /.  Carver, 
Burlington  (Colorado)  High  School. 

A  New  Work  Book  on  Office  Practice 

Peter  L.  Agnew,  instructor  in  education.  New 
York  University,  has  published  a  work  book  that 
includes  lecture  and  laboratory  materials  for  a 
course  in  principles  and  problems  of  office  prac¬ 
tice.  Though  this  work  book  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Agnew  primarily  for  use  in  his  own  office- 
practice  classes,  teachers  who  are  contemplating 
organizing  a  course  similar  to  his  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  such  a  book  is  available. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Bookstore,  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City.  Number  of  pages,  277;  price,  $2.50. 
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Your 

Professional 

Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 


Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  new  boo\s,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


Measuring  for  V ocational  Ability  in  the 
Field  of  Business  Education 

Tenth  Tearboo\.  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  1200  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1937,  443  pp., 
$2.50. 

The  advance  notices  of  this  yearbook  appearing 
in  this  and  other  magazines  have  made  us  eager  to 
examine  it. 

The  reviewer  immediately  tried  the  much-discussed 
stenographic  ability  test  on  a  class  of  advanced  short¬ 
hand  students.  At  first,  it  was  disconcerting  to  dic¬ 
tate  by  natural  pauses  instead  of  in  quarter  minutes 
or  twenty-word  sections.  The  dictator  was  not  sure 
just  how  long  it  would  take.  From  force  of  habit, 
she  estimated  the  words  in  each  letter  and  endeavored 
to  approximate  the  present  speed  of  the  class. 

The  members  of  the  class  reacted  as  usual.  They 
apparendy  were  not  affected  by  the  change  in  the 
style  of  dictating. 

This  matter  of  the  speed  of  dictation  is  a  minor 
point,  however.  Apparently,  teacher  dictators  need 
training  in  putting  variety  into  manner  of  dictation. 

Anyone  who  has  endeavored  to  make  a  study  of 
tests  in  business  subjects  has  found  few  standardized 
and  satisfactory  tests.  There  are,  of  course,  notable 
exceptions,  but  vocational  ability  tests  that  would  be 
accepted  by  employers  all  over  the  country  arc  few. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  tests  in  this  book 
is  that  they  were  compiled  by  a  joint  committee  of 
teachers  and  office  managers.  Then,  too,  they  arc 
not  offered  as  the  last  word  in  testing.  They  are 
presented  after  investigation  and  experimentation  for 
further  use,  leading  to  probable  revision.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  happy  medium  between  school  tests  and  actual 
employment  tests. 


The  vocational  tests  presented  arc:  stenographic 
ability,  typing  ability,  bookkeeping  ability,  machine 
transcribing  ability,  calculating  machine  and  filing 
ability. 

In  each  case,  the  vocational  standard  is  used.  For 
example,  the  typing  test  (in  contrast  to  “speed" 
tests)  includes:  copying  form  letters,  filling  in  form 
letters,  addressing  envelopes,  typing  from  a  rough 
draft,  tabulation,  and  typing  an  invoice. 

Each  test  is  the  result  of  investigation  into  present 
school  and  office  testing  practices  plus  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Complete  directions  for  giving  and  scoring  are 
included.  • 

Tests  cannot  be  judged  by  mere  reading,  however 
carefully  it  is  done.  They  must  be  tried  and  the 
results  compared  with  other  criteria  such  as  actual 
success  on  the  job. 

Teachers  can  help  in  this  effort  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  testing  program  for  vocational  business  sub¬ 
jects  by  giving  these  tests  and  comparing  the  results 
with  reports  made  by  the  students’  employers  after 
a  certain  time  on  the  job. 

If  all  these  data  were  assembled  in  a  central  office 
and  disseminated,  the  value  of  the  tests  would  be 
enhanced. 

The  teacher  who  buys  this  book  for  the  tests  will 
be  delighted  to  find  much  other  good  material. 
There  are  articles  on  the  development  of  other  tests — 
accounting,  economic  intelligence  and  social  under¬ 
standing  essential  to  occupational  effectiveness,  and 
(Penmanship.  There  are  papers  on  vocational  training 
for  the  field  of  retail  distribution  and  the  problems 
of  the  private  business  school. 

A  final  feature  is  a  list  of  problems  'm  business 
education  presented  in  question-and-answer  form. 
These  questions  cover  the  topics  about  which  teachers 
are  thinking.  In  each  case,  the  answer  is  given  by 
a  specialist. 

Each  of  the  ten  ECTA  yearbooks  is  a  prized  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  professional  library  of  the  teacher  of 
business  subjects.  Each  has  helpful  features.  This 
volume,  with  its  comprehensive  study  of  tests,  is 
probably  the  one  in  which  the  greatest  contribution 
to  business  education  is  made. 

Orientation  for  Business 

By  O.  L.  Myers,  published  by  the  author  at 
Woodbury  (Dollege,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
1936,  63  pp.,  $1. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  references  to  business 
books,  the  material  in  this  pamphlet  could  just  as 
well  have  been  entitled  “Orienution  to  Life.” 

The  materials  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
syllabus  which  is  used  in  the  author’s  classes.  Quoted 
comments  by  students  indicate  that  the  course  is 
practical  and  beneficial. 

There  are  eleven  topics:  systematize  your  daily 
life,  study-habits  test  (a  copy  of  this  test,  or  in¬ 
ventory,  is  furnished  with  each  book),  using  the 
library,  tour  of  the  public  library,  mechanics  of  effec¬ 
tive  study,  rapid  and  comprehensive  reading,  scien- 
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tific  note  making,  reviewing  for  examinations,  how 
to  concentrate  and  remember,  general-and-skill- 
subject  study  procedures,  and  the  art  of  conversation. 
There  arc  thirty  projects  covering  these  topics. 

Much  of  the  material  is  presented  in  outline  form 
and  a  scries  of  statements.  The  advice  given  is 
usable. 

This  booklet  gives  the  new  college  student  the 
usual  advice  on  how  to  study  and  how  to  manage 
his  life.  The  material  is  condensed  to  such  limits 
that  consideration  of  it  can  be  allowed  in  the  most 
crowded  college  program. 

Business  Information  Bureau  Bulletin 

Ry  Rose  L.  Vormelker,  Business  Research 
i.ibrarian,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Vol.  8,  No.  3  (June,  1937),  4  pp., 
2*5  cents  a  year  in  Cleveland;  50  cents  out  of 
town. 

This  issue  of  the  “Business  Information  Bureau 
Bulletin”  is  entitled,  “The  Office — Make  it  Pay!” 

The  office  is  to  be  made  to  pay  because  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  office  manager  and  employees  with 
business  books.  The  entire  bulletin  therefore  con¬ 
stitutes  a  bibliography. 

The  headings  are:  for  the  office  manager,  for  the 
business  letter  writer,  for  the  secretary,  for  the 
stenographer,  for  the  typist,  for  the  office  machine 
operator,  for  the  file  clerk,  and  for  the  receptionist. 

The  bulletin  is  well  printed.  Dates  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  call  numbers  are  given.  As  in  any  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  we  find  that  some  of  our  favorite  books  are 
omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  books  new 
to  us  and  pointing  the  way  to  extended  professional 
reading. 

Secondary  School  Teaching 

By  J.  G.  Umstattd  (Wayne  University  and 
Detroit  Schools),  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1937,  459  pp.,  J3. 

An  integration  of  the  best  theory  and  practice  of 
recent  developments  with  the  best  of  the  practices 
long  used  by  superior  teachers  is  promised  in  the 
preface  of  this  book.  The  fulfillment  of  this  promise 
is  indeed  a  boon  to  teachers.  We  like  to  know  just 
what  is  done  in  the  “progressive”  schools  and  how 
superior  teachers  teach.  The  author  stresses  guidance 
as  a  vital  part  of  teaching,  emphasizes  individualized 
instruction,  and  accepts  the  unit  idea. 

This  “union  of  the  proved  practices  of  the  past 
with  the  equally  effective  though  different  and  more 
stimulating  features  of  the  new  education”  is  made 
by  treating  the  reader  as  a  student.  First,  he  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  his  problem  in  broad  oudine.  Then, 
he  is  introduced  to  “pre-instruction”  problems.  He 
then  studies  about  the  unit  concept  and  learns  of 
accepted  classroom  practices.  Finally,  he  considers 
the  associated  activities  of  the  teacher — extra¬ 
curricular  and  community. 


The  discussion  presented  in  the  book  is  based 
upon  lists  of  problems  reported  by  beginning  teachers, 
teachers’  activities,  topics  of  greatest  value  to  teachers, 
traits  of  teachers,  and  a  code  of  ethics. 

In  every  chapter,  a  great  deal  of  material  is  sum¬ 
marized.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  aims 
of  secondary  education,  there  are  paragraphs  on 
ancient  and  modern  educators  and  succinct  state¬ 
ments  of  their  beliefs.  All  through  the  book,  large 
quantities  of  material  have  been  digested  and  sum¬ 
marized  for  the  reader. 

The  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  the  beginning 
of  the  review  as  to  whether  new  and  old  procedures 
have  been  presented  in  usable  form  is,  “Yes,  and 
much  more.”  This  is  the  best  practical  new  book 
available  for  the  beginning  secondary  teacher. 

Give  Yourself  Background 

By  F.  Fraser  Bond,  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
New  York,  1937,  218  pp.,  $2. 

“Education  of  whatever  kind  has  for  its  proximate 
end  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  business  of  life. 

.  .  .  Throughout  youth,  as  in  early  childhood  and 
maturity,  the  process  of  education  should  be  one  of 
self-instruction.”  These  sentences  from  the  writings 
of  Herbert  Spencer  express  the  keynote  of  this  book 
on  self..education — the  acquisition  of  a  background. 

Adults  and  adolescents  who  feel  their  lack  of  back¬ 
ground  because  they  have  been  denied  certain  experi¬ 
ences  and  associations,  including  formal  education, 
may  take  heart  from  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
author  that  the  way  to  the  self-acquisition  of  back¬ 
ground  is  now  well  mapped  and  well  lighted,  need¬ 
ing  only  the  desire  for  self-development  as  admission. 

After  introductory  material  indicating  that  “every 
man  is  his  own  best  teacher,”  there  are  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  the 
motion  pictures,  and  the  theatre.  Shorter  sections 
give  instruction  in  how  best  to  make  use  of  concerts, 
lectures,  and  personal  contacts. 

The  chapters  on  “correct  speech,”  “increase  your 
word  range,”  and  “reading  purposes  and  methods” 
provide  good  supplementary  material  for  classes  in 
English  language  and  literature. 

Exercises  and  definite  suggestions  for  improvement 
along  these  lines  are  given. 

The  chapter  on  essential  background  presents  lists 
not  otherwise  available  in  this  form.  There  are  lists 
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of  the  outline  fxioks  and  the  basic  books  in  each 
field  of  human  endeavor  and  interest.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  English  and  American  fiction  and  “one 
hundred  best  books”  arc  included. 

The  author  docs  not  feel  that  his  task  is  finished 
when  he  has  given  practical  suggestions  for  acquiring 
background.  He  takes  the  next  step  by  discussing 
ways  of  making  your  background  count.  He  closes 
by  giving  “disciplines  and  exercises.” 

This  is  a  stimulating  book  to  recommend  to  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  adults  in  vocational  classes,  who  wish 
to  do  some  reading  and  take  other  steps  toward 
“culture.” 

Directing  Learning  Through  Class 
Management 

By  Willard  F.  Tidyman  (Fresno,  Califor¬ 
nia,  State  College),  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York,  1937,  539  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  teacher’s  management  activities  arc  important 
factors  in  determining  his  success  or  failure.  We  all 
know  at  least  one  instance  of  a  teacher  well  prepared 
in  subject  matter  and  a  master  of  technical  skills  who 
was  a  failure  because  of  inability  to  “discipline.” 
New  teachers  arc  sometimes  made  miserable  because 
of  this  problem. 

Discipline  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  than 
“making”  pupils  behave.  Behavior  is  usually  not 
considered  apart  from  the  activity  that  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  In  fact,  if  the  teacher  shows  by  his  manner 
that  he  likes  the  students  and  shares  their  interests 
and  that  he  is  the  leader,  discipline  problems  do  nor 
arise.  If  the  work  has  been  planned  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  in  mind  and 
if  there  is  evidence  of  such  planning,  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  disorder. 

To  be  sure,  unruly  classes  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  arc  as  rare  as  the  proverbial  snowball  in 
Hades.  Young  people  enjoy  doing  and  conse¬ 
quently  these  classes  are  enjoyable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  teacher  of  business  subjects  has  little  trouble 
with  discipline. 

“Keeping  order,”  however,  is  very  low  in  the  scale 
of  efficient  teaching.  Classroom  management  is  much 
more  than  good  discipline. 

The  Commonwealth  Study  revealed  that  88  per 
cent  of  the  teacher’s  activities  may  be  classified  as 
management.  It  includes  class  administration  activi¬ 
ties.  extra-instructional  activities,  and  other  non¬ 
teaching  activities  all  designed  to  make  the  teacher's 
work  more  efficient  and  to  give  more  opportunity  to 
boys  and  girls  for  self-development. 

In  truth,  a  teacher  may  have  perfect  order  and 
be  criminally  wasting  students’  time.  School  visitors 
can  readily  recall  cases  in  which  typewriting  classes 
sat  perfectly  quiet  through  an  entire  period  of  ulk 
on  accuracy;  other  classes  in  which  unnecessary  time 
was  used  in  roll  taking  and  getting  long  oral  excuses 
from  individuals;  and  still  other  instances  in  which 
the  only  gleam  of  interest  during  the  reciution  was 
squelched  because  that  phase  of  the  topic  was  not 


on  the  program.  Instances  of  poor  management, 
with  good  discipline,  may  be  multiplied. 

'The  beginning  teacher  and  the  experienced  teacher 
may  find  helpful  suggestions  in  the  new  book  on 
class  management. 

Dr.  Tidyman  looks  at  the  teacher’s  educational 
philosophy  as  the  “sum  total  of  his  answers  of  what 
to  do  in  particular  classroom  situations.”  In  the 
matter  of  objectives,  he  believes  that  the  educational 
objective  is  both  a  unit  of  growth  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  useful  social  act  or  form  of  behavior.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  natural  learning  grows  out  of  a  situation 
requiring,  immediate  action,  that  it  is  unified  in 
nature,  that  it  is  social  as  well  as  physical,  and  that 
adjustment  involves  inhibition  as  well  as  encourage¬ 
ment. 

These  beliefs  imply  large  natural  learning  units, 
involving  problematic  situations  (which  may  arise 
out  of  the  social  environment),  and  a  large  degree 
of  freedom  for  the  pupil  in  exercising  judgment, 
originality,  and  initiative. 

The  author  believes  that  the  activities  of  the 
curriculum  should  be  divided  into  large  units,  prefer¬ 
ably  functional  ones,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the 
major  fields  of  activity.  These  statements  represent 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  philosophy,  which  is 
set  forth  in  detail. 

Each  teacher  formulates  his  own  philosophy  from 
his  personal  convictions,  professional  reading,  beliefs 
about  the  nature  of  learning  and  teaching  techniques, 
observation  of  teaching,  and  personal  experiences  in 
teaching. 

The  illustrative  material  deals  largely  with  the 
elementary  school.  Chapter  headings  are  as  follows: 
preparing  the  classroom  environment;  guiding  pupils’ 
behavior;  handling  problem  situations  and  cases; 
physical-welfare  activities;  directing  school  life  activ¬ 
ities;  testing;  marking;  keeping  records  and  reports; 
planning  the  curriculum;  preparing  a  schedule;  thr 
selection  and  use  of  instructional  material  and  equip¬ 
ment;  and  the  administration  of  group,  individual, 
and  activity  instruction. 

The  chapters  on  behavior,  professional  relationships 
and  ethics,  working  with  parents  and  community, 
and  providing  for  personal  welfare  and  professional 
growth  are  applicable  and  helpful  to  teachers  in  all 
grades. 

•  “The  sum  of  the  parts  is  greater  than  the 
whole,”  said  the  husband  sadly,  auditing  his 
wife’s  check  stubs. — The  Office  Economist. 

•  If  some  of  the  theorists  had  to  meet  a  pay  roll 
each  week,  they  wouldn’t  be  so  cocksure  of 
themselves. — The  Office  Economist. 


FOR  SALE:  In  New  York  City,  a  two- 
teacher  business  sch(x)l  established  25  years; 
space  to  enlarge;  no  debts;  sold  on  easy 
terms.  School  being  sold  due  to  ill  health 
of  owner.  Apply  Box  937,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Would. 
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Day-by-Day  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 

Florence  Elaine  Ulrich 


This  column  each  month  will  contain  single  issue  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  an  in- 
suggestions  for  correlating  the  Gregg  terest  that  will  leave  the  pupils  looking  for- 
li'rlter  with  the  teaching  program  in'  schools  ward  to  the  next  number.  Then  the  teacher 
where  the  magazine  is  made  an  integral  need  specifically  assign  for  study  and  dis¬ 
part  of  the  students’  shorthand  textbook  cussion  only  those  articles  that  are  called 
requirements.  While  it  is  not  intended  that  for  in  the  program  of  study.  Their  own 
these  suggestions  should  be  used  precisely  interest  in  the  magazine  will  insure  the 
in  the  manner  they  are  presented,  it  is  im-  pupils’  reading  of  the  unassigned  matter, 
portant  to  focus  attention  on  the  magazine  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  consist- 
through  daily  or  weekly  assignments  so  ent  use  of  the  Gregg  Writer  tests  and 
that  the  students  will  naturally  and  without  awards,  preferably  in  progressive  order, 
conscious  direction  realize  and  appreciate  that  the  students  may  derive  the  full  benefit 
its  value  to  them.  of  the  stimulus  that  results  from  concrete 

Usually  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  evidence  of  growth  and  advancement. 


First  Week: 

To  Beginners — Read  the  articles 
in  Dr.  Gregg’s  and  the  Credentials 
Departments.  We  shall  discuss  the 
certificates  and  awards  on  Friday, 
at  which  time  I  shall  tell  you  more 
about  the  competitive  prizes  that 
are  also  available  to  you.  (The 
latest  Awards  Booklet  will  be 
mailed  teachers  upon  request.)  Also 
read  "Piloting  the  Ship  of  State,”  a 
story  that  tells  how  government 
stenographers  handle  their  work. 

To  Advanced  Student  t — Read 
‘  Piloting  the  Ship  of  State” — a 
story  dealing  with  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions  in  Washington.  Read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Dr.  Gregg,  and  also  the 
one  on  business  English.  We  shall 
work  out  an  English  problem,  based 
on  this  article,  on  Friday. 

Read  the  opening  installment  of 
the  shorthand  serial,  “Dicky.”  The 
mystery  in  the  story,  by  the  way, 
will  be  solved  in  the  November  in¬ 
stallment.  Dictation  from  “Dicky,” 
including  a  special  vocabulary  taken 
from  the  story,  will  be  a  part  of 
our  Friday  assignment. 

Second  Week; 

To  Beginners — Read  the  short¬ 
hand  poem,  “In  the  Country”;  also 
the  first  graded  letter.  Be  prepared 
to  write  from  dicution  a  short  se¬ 
lection,  which  I  shall  take  from 
these  plates  next  Friday.  We  must 
add  new  words  to  our  writing 


vocabulary,  as  well  as  to  our  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary.  (This  paragraph 
may  be  adapted,  if  necessary,  to 
fit  classes  in  which  beginning  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  yet  writing  short¬ 
hand.) 

To  Advanced  Students — Read 
“Three  Men  in  a  Boat,”  a  short, 
humorous  story;  also  “In  the  Coun¬ 
try,”  and  “Was  It  a  Ghost?”  A 
list  of  words  from  each  of  these 
shorthand  plates  will  be  used  in 
our  shorthand  “sp)elling  bee”  next 
Friday. 

Third  Week: 

To  Beginners — Finish  reading  the 
graded  shorthand  reading  plates. 
(Explain  Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test, 
which  is  available  as  soon  as  stu¬ 
dents  are  writing  shorthand  with 
reasonable  fluency.  If  students 
are  writing,  devote  one  or  two  min¬ 
utes  at  the  beginning  of  each  reci¬ 
tation  period  for  rapid  writing  prac¬ 
tice  on  one  of  the  penmanship 
drills.  Watch  fluency,  formation, 
and  proportion  of  outlines.  Select 
one  combination  for  special  em¬ 
phasis  during  any  one  practice 
period  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
maximum  of  writing  speed  and 
facility  in  forming  the  combina¬ 
tion.) 

For  Advanced  Students — Dictate 
O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test.  Read 
notes  and  correct  imperfect  outlines; 
then  repeat  the  dictation.  Do  this 


every  other  day,  repeating  dicution, 
but  using  not  more  thatt  five  min¬ 
utes,  preferably  less,  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  until  the  Membership  Cer¬ 
tificate  is  won.  Assign  the  O.  A.  T. 
Senior  Test  (and  Junior,  if  certifi¬ 
cate  was  not  previously  earned) 
and  the  Competent  Typist  Test. 
Awards  tests  to  be  handed  in  by 
October  20. 

Fourth  Week: 

For  Beginners — Since  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  shorthand  plates  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  progress  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  assign  any  unfinished  graded 
shorthand  plates  for  reading.  Prac¬ 
tice  some  of  the  more  frequent 
words  or  combinations,  if  students 
arc  writing.  Finish  reading  the 
Gregg  Writer. 

To  Advanced  Students — Read  the 
article,  “The  Test  of  an  Expedi¬ 
ent,”  by  Mr.  Swem,  in  the  Report¬ 
ing  Department,  discussing  the  use 
of  abbreviated  forms.  Read  and 
practice  the  reporter’s  shorthand 
plate.  (We  shall  try  to  reach  a 
dicution  speed  of  150  words  a 
minute  on  the  latter  this  month.) 
Read  “Dicky”  again,  to  see  how 
many  new  shorthand  outlines  you 
remember. 

Editor’s  Note — The  printed  key 
to  the  Gregg  Writer  shorthand 
plates  will  be  found  on  pages  78- 
84  of  this  issue. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Three  Men  in  a  Fishing  Boat 

By  CHARLES  ZOUBEK 

“Beware,  you’ll  get  seasick”  kept  us  for  many  a 
year  from  venturing  on  the  briny  deep  to  try  our 
luck  as*®  fishermen,  but  at  last  our  courage  reached 
a  new  high  and  we  decided  to  see  what  deep-sea 
fishing  really  was  like.*"  The  newspapers  showed 
that  there  were  three  boats  every  Sunday  morning, 
a  boat  at  four,  another  at  six,  and  a*®  third  at  eight 
o’clock.  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  decide  that  we 
could  get  all  the  fishing  we  wanted  by  taking*” 
the  eight  o’clock  boat. 

We  were  warned  by  our  well-wishers  that  if  we 
wanted  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on^®®  the 
trip  we  shouldn’t  eat  anything.  So  there  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  indifference  during  the  preliminary’*®  prep¬ 
arations  when  the  “chef”  wanted  to  know  whether 
we  wanted  lettuce  on  the  ham  sandwich  or  mustard 
on  the  liver’*® — we  had  no  intention  of  eating  a  bile 
while  on  the  boat. 

Nine  sandwiches  were  all  we  embarked  with — 
three  apiece.’*®  But  when  we  were  on  our  way 
for  a  few  hours  and  the  sea  air  had  whetted  our 
appetities,  we  could  have  devoured’"®  nine  apiece — 
with  or  without  the  lettuce  or  mustard;  in  fact,  with 
or  without  even  the  ham  or  liver. 

Seven*®®-thirty  saw  us  at  the  pier  ready  to  board 
our  schooner,  the  Palace,  along  with  many  seasoned 
fishermen  whose**®  arms  had  difficulty  hanging 
straight  by  their  sides  after  years  of  spreading  like  an 
eagle  to  demonstrate  the  size**®  of  the  fellow  that 
“got  away.” 

Lots  of  people  had  the  same  idea  we  had,  and  the 
boat  was  crowded  from  stem**®  to  stern,  but  we 
tucked  ourselves  comfortably  in  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  proceeded  out  to  sea. 

Optimism,**®  we  found,  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
a  fisherman.  Practically  every  man  had,  as  his  re¬ 
ceptacle*®®  in  which  to  store  his  “catch,”  either  a 
tub  big  enough  to  take  a  bath  in  or  a  bag  large 
enough  to  hold  two**®  sharks.  We,  too,  had  a  bag, 
and  twenty-two  fish  it  held  before  the  day’s  trip 
was  over! 


Our  boat  anchored  off  the  coast**"  of  New  Jerses, 
where  we  dropped  our  lines  for  the  first  time  and 
awaited  the  first  nibble,  which  we  found  was  not  to 
come**®  for  many  a  long  hour.  Our  neighbor,  how¬ 
ever,  caught  a  six-inch  sea  bass  in  the  first  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  proudly  displayed**®  it  for  our  admiration. 
While  he  was  showing  off  his  puny  bass,  we  sighted 
a  school  of  porpoises  playing*®®  near  the  shore — 
tremendous  fish  four  or  five  feet  long — diving  in  and 
out  of  the  water  as  the  fancy  struck  them.**®  There 
must  have  been  over  thirty  of  them.  When  the  sea- 
bass  fellow  saw  the  size  of  the  porpoises  and  com¬ 
pared  them**®  with  his  insignificant  catch,  we  heard 
no  more  from  him. 

The  presence  of  these  porpoises  so  close  to  shore 
was  an**"  indication  that  all  was  not  well  at  sea. 
Our  captain  said  that  there  was  probably  a  storm 
brewing,  because  these**®  fish  normally  stay  in  deep 
water  and  come  close  to  shore  only  when  there  is  a 
disturbance  of  some  sort.  Wish  we*"®  could  have 
bagged  one  of  those  porpoises — it  would  look  nice, 
stuffed  and  hung  over  our  desk. 

All  morning  none  of  us  got  so**®  much  as  a  nib¬ 
ble  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  watch  our  more 
fortunate  neighbors  pull  up  fish  after  fish.  From**" 
my  place  in  the  bow  I  could  sec  the  face  of  one  of 
the  fishermen  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat  light  up. 
He  grabbed®*®  his  rod  firmly,  gave  a  strong  jerk,  and 
started  winding  up  his  line.  “A  whale,”  he  yelled, 
and  a  small  group  gathered  around**®  him  as  he 
reeled  frantically.  The  poor  chap  wasn’t  the  same 
the  rest  of  the  trip  when  he  found  that  he  had 
caught  the*®®  line  of  one  of  the  fishermen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boat,  and  there  at  the  end  of  his 
line  was  the  tangled**®  fishing  apparatus  of  his  fcllov«^ 
fisherman.  The  strangest  part  of  the  whole  affair 
was  that  the  fellow  whose**®  line  was  pulled  up  was 
holding  one  end  of  his  line  while  the  other  end  was 
across  the  boat  from  him  being  untangled**® — and 
he  never  knew  it. 

Our  comrade  who  thought  he  had  the  whale  tried 
hard  to  disentangle  the  lines,  but**®  unsuccessfully, 
and  soon  he  took  out  his  knife,  cut  off  the  other 
fellow’s  hooks  and  sinker,  and  dropped  the  line  back 
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in  the’*®  water.  Finally  the  fisherman  on  the  left 
side  of  the  boat  thought  it  time  to  see  whether  he 
had  any  bait’*®  or  whether  a  fish  had  died  at  the 
end  of  his  line,  and  was  he  amazed  when  he  saw  his 
hookless  and  sinkerless’^®  line  make  its  appearance 
out  of  the  water. 

“Sharp  teeth  these  fish  must  have.  Ltnik  how  this 
one  chewed  my  line  in  half — just  as’*®  though  a 
knife  had  sliced  it.”  I  hadn’t  been  a  fisherman  long 
enough  to  know  whether  fish  had  teeth;  but  I 
agreed’*®  that  the  line  had  certainly  been  cut  off  as 
though  by  a  knife! 

Toward  the  afternoon  the  captain  took  us  out 
into*®®  deep  water,  where  we  needed  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  line  to  reach  bottom,  and  here  we  got 
our  first  thrill  in  catching**®  a  fish.  While  watching 
the  other  fishermen  fish,  while  staring  at  the  waves 
rippling  up  to  the  boat  and  bouncing**®  off  again, 
while  thinking  about  everything  and  nothing,  we  felt 
a  slight  nibble  at  the  end  of  the  line.  A**®  slight 
jerk  and  we  started  pulling  fast  and  furiously — we 
knew  by  the  wiggle  at  the  end  of  the  line  that  we**® 
had  h’un.  But  we  had  over  one  hundred  feet  to  pull 
him,  and  suppose  he  wiggled  loose;  or  suppose  the 
line  got  tangled*®®  with  my  neighbor’s;  or  suppose 
he  got  away  as  he  was  lifted  from  the  water  into  the 
boat;  suppose — well,**®  we  got  him  into  our  spacious 
bag  without  misfortune.  Fine  fellow,  too.  He  must 
have  weighed  at  least — well,  it  was  a**®  nice  day! 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  fish  we  caught 
were  of  three  varieties — ^ling,  white  fish,  and  sea 
bass.**®  The  biggest  fish  caught  on  the  trip  was  a 
three-foot  hake  which  weighed  about  thirty-five 
[X)unds — a  beautiful  fish,  the  kind  for  which®*®  we 
would  tolerate  a  slight  eagle  spread.  The  strangest 
catch  was  made  by  an  intrepid  young  lady,  who 
pulled  up  a’®®®  “blowfish.”  If  you  tickle  it,  it  puffs 
up  like  a  balloon.  One  of  the  mariners  tickled  and 
tickled  and  tickled’®*®  it  until  the  fish  was  the  size 
of  a  basketball,  and  then  cast  it  out  on  the  ocean, 
where  it  floated  contentedly’®*®  on  its  way. 

The  most  unpleasant  task  for  any  fisherman  is  the 
baiting  of  his  hooks  after  he  has’®*®  made  a  “catch” 
or  after  a  thieving  fish  has  stolen  the  bait.  Baiting 
one  set  of  hooks  is  all  a  normal  fisherman’®*®  can 
stand;  but  when  he  has  his  wife  along  and,  as  every 
gentleman  should,  he  baits  her  hooks  as  well  as 
his”®®  own,  fishing  becomes  a  task  in  the  same  class 
as  shoveling  coal!  One  good  husband,  after  baiting 
his  own  hooks  and”*®  his  wife’s  approximately  two 
hundred  and  twenty  times  each,  remarked,  “Woman’s 
place  is  in  the  home!” 

At  four  o’clock  in”*®  the  afternoon  we  set  sail  for 
home.  Satisfied  with  our  catch  of  twenty-two  fish, 
we  sat  complacently  in  the”*®  bow  of  the  boat  as  it 
steamed  its  way  to  the  harbor.  Soon,  as  Columbus 
once  did,  we  saw  land — and  then  we  knew  how”*® 
the  stranger  feels  when  he  gets  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  New  York  skyline.  It  impresses  even  a  native 
New  Yorkerl’*®® 

Our  first  fishing  trip  was  over,  and  a  success  it 
was,  too.  We  are  determined  to  go  again,  and  soon 
— but  it’**®  will  be  the  four  o’clock  boat  next 
time!  (1227) 


A  Letter  from  Gloucester 

During  Mackerel  Time 

Dear  Friend: 

Way  back  in  1623,  a  small  group  of  Pilgrims  gath¬ 
ered  in  their  little  fish  huts  to  name*®  this  fishing 
port  Gloucester.  They  were  a  hardy  lot  of  folks, 
living  mostly  on  game  and  salt-water  fish.  They 
built  small*®  boats  and  braved  the  treacherous  waters 
off  Gloucester  to  get  mackerel  and  other  fish  for  their 
families.  In  those*®  times  women  folks  helped,  too 
— for  every  hand  meant  more  food  for  the  cold 
winter  months  to  come. 

I  remember,  as  a*®  boy  of  ten,  lashing  myself  to 
the  mast  in  a  stiff  blow  when  my  father’s  schooner 
was  half-buried  in  the  plunging’®®  sea.  It  was  a 
hard  life,  but  Gloucester  boys  still  follow  it  year 
after  year.  It’s  in  our  blood.  It  is  our  way  of 
living.’*®  Nature  has  located  us  close  to  the  richest 
waters  there  are. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  Gloucester  is  the’*® 
greatest  mackerel  port  in  the  world?  You  see,  these 
mackerel  spawn  down  South  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
waters.  After  spawning’*®  they  are  weak  and  thin. 
Then  they  slowly  make  their  way  northward,  feed¬ 
ing  as  they  go.  By  the  time  they  are  off  our  coast, 
they’*®  are  in  prime  condition,  full  and  round  and 
plump  and  juicy.  That  is  why  more  good  mackerel 
come  right  in  here  to  Gloucester*®®  than  to  any 
other  port  in  the  world.  That  is  why  you  can  never 
say  you  have  tasted  mackerel  at  its**®  perfect  prime 
unless  you  get  it  direct  from  Gloucester. 

So  you  won’t  mind,  will  you,  if  I  ship  some  of 
my  fish  direct**®  to  your  home?  It  won’t  cost  you 
anything  unless  you  feel  like  keeping  it.  All  I  ask 
is  that  you  try  the  fish  at**®  my  expense  and  judge 
for  yourself  whether  it  isn’t  exactly  what  you  have 
always  wanted. 

I’ve  made  up  a  special**®  “Get-Acquainted  Assort¬ 
ment”  package  to  let  people  know  how  good  all  my 
fish  are.  You  see,  I  can  tell  people*®®  that  I  give 
them  the  first  pick  of  the  finest,  primest  catches,  but 
the  best  way  to  let  them  know  that  my  fish  is 
what**®  I  say,  is  to  send  a  generous  meal-sized 
sample  so  that  they  can  taste  how  good  my  fish  are. 
That’s  just  what  you  get**®  in  my  “Get- Acquainted 
Assortment”:  sixteen  different  varieties  of  delicious 
seafoods  that  will  tell  you,*®®  as  no  fine  writing  ever 
can,  what  a  real  treat  it  is  to  eat  fish  shipped  straight 
to  your  home  from  the  fishing  smacks. 

Today**®  I  invite  you  to  join  them.  I  want  you 
to  know  the  rich  satisfying  taste  of  fresh-caught 
prime-grade  seafoods.  If*®®  you  have  never  tasted 
anything  but  the  kind  you  get  in  stores,  there’s  a  real 
treat  awaiting  you.  Read  the  postal**®  card  enclosed 
and  see  how  you  can  get  one,  or  all,  of  my  Inuo- 
ductory  Offers  without  sending  a  penny**®  in  ad¬ 
vance.  All  you  do  now  is  to  check  the  offer  you 
want,  fill  in  the  card,  and  your  seafoods  will  be  on 
the  way**®  to  you  the  very  day  I  hear  from  you. 
You  pay  nothing  unless  you’re  perfectly  satisfied  that 
my  fish  really**®  are  the  best. 
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It  is  in  just  this  way  that  I  secured  my  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  customers.  So  you  know  before¬ 
hand**'"  that  you  can  check  and  sign  the  enclosed 
post  card  and  mail  it  to  me  today  with  full  confidence 
of  satisfaction.****  It  requires  no  stamp. 

Yours  very  truly,  (*527) 

In  the  Country 

By  MARY  H.  PIERCE,  Metropolitan  Busineat 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Written  especially  for  use  with  Chapter  One  of  the 

Manual 

Hark!  Hark!  I  hear  a  lark! 

I'he  day  is  dark 
But  I  can  mark 
His  lilting  air. 

.\nd  in  the  dim  but  clean  hayrack 
There  is***  a  crackle 

Of  the  hay;  and  then  the  cackle 
Of  a  hen. 

To  all  the  earth  would  that  gay  hen  acclaim 
'I'hat  this  great  day*** 

An  egg  did  lay 
Amid  the  hay. 

A  little  creek  ran  by  the  mill. 

Where  I  could  read 

Without  a  need  to  heed 
The  time.*** 

The  trickling,  trilling  little  creek. 

In  glee,  a  rhythmic, 

Merry  lyric 
Made. 

The  country  lad  at  the  end  of  the***  day 
Made  the  air  gay  witli  a  medley  of  glee 
That  to  me  will  be 
A  rare  memory. 

Monarch  of  all  the  earth  was*®**  he. 

This  red-headed  lad 
Of  the  country,  clad 
In  hickory. 

At  milking  time  when  all  was  gray  and  murky. 
Treading**®  the  heath  and  the  nettle. 

The  lad  could  hear  the  dim  rattle 
Of  the  metal. 

That  was  tagging  to  the  great  neck  of  the’*® 
catde. 

And  the  keen  car  of  the  lad 
Could  lead  to  where  the  tin  had 
,  Made  the  tattling  rattle. 

Then  in  the  late,  dim  ray***  of  day 
He  led  the  eager  cattle 
By  heath,  by  lea  and  nettle 
To  the  hay. 

The  cat  with  tail  in  air 
And  eager**®  mien 
Attacked  the  cream 
With  greed. 


'Hun  here  came  the  turkey  in  gala  array. 

With  railing  and  racket 

He  made  a*®®  keen  crack  at 
The  cat. 

.Mack!  Alack!  You  cannot  be  aware 
That  ere  many  a  day 
Your  head  they  will  lay 
In  the**®  market. 

Like  a  thread  of  gilt,  a  gleaming  ray 
.\nimated  the  cricket 
In  the  dark  thicket 
At  the  end  of  day.**® 

The  cricket  and  the  katydid  greeted  the  dark 
.\nd  I  could  hear  then 
llic  linnet  and  the  wren 
Trilling — 

Trilling  to**®  a  cradle  in  the  glen, 

.\nd  in  the  elm  tree 
By  the  granary 

A  dreamy  lay.  (27-1) 

A  Chatty  Letter 

By  DAISY  M.  BELL,  Sterling  Morton 
High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois 

Written  especially  for  use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the 
Manual 

Stella  Ann  Greer — 

I  should  have  a  medal  for  getting  this  letter  to 
you  Uxlay!  I  never  seem  to  have  a  minute*®  to  spare 
these  days.  There  is  always  something  to  take  my 
time  I  This  morning  the  dressmaker  is  here  making 
me  a*®  dress  and  jacket  of  that  tan  silk  I  got  at  the 
May  sale  at  Blake’s.  I  am  going  to  have  a  sash  of 
pale  green  to*®  give  the  tan  shade  some  “pep.”  I 
ransacked  the  fashion  plates  in  the  city  and  studied 
the  ads  in  the  papers  for  something*®  that  will  make 
me  appear  slim  and  “chic."  You  should  sec  what 
Miss  Brisk  is  making  of  it! 

She  is  a  prim  little  lady*®®  and  very  frail,  but  it 
never  seems  much  work  for  her  to  plan  dresses  I 
like.  It  is  such  a  task  for  me  to**"  get  anything  in 
the  city  that  1  am  happy  to  have  her  help  again.  I 
could  not  get  her  to  come  until**®  today,  for  she  has 
been  sick  for  many  months.  Still,  she  says  she  will 
have  the  tan  silk  ready  in  time  for  the  Hagan's**® 
bridge  party.  She  always  sketches  the  dress  first; 
then  I  canjee  what  it  will  be  like  when  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.  I  am*"®  “crazy”  about  her  sketch  for  this 
one! 

Selma  tells  me  you  arc  going  to  the  party,  too. 
Good!  Shall  I  come  for  you.?*®®  She  lives  in  a 
pretty  little  flat  by  the  park.  They  have  papered  it 
fresh  this  month  and  everything  has  been  put**®  in 
good  shape.  She  also  has  a  bigger  range  than  the 
one  she  had  when  they  were  first  married.  She  has 
been  making  jelly**®  and  jam  and  pickles.  It  is 
ages  since  I  have  tasted  anything  as  good !  She  tells 
me  she  got  some  green  glasses**®  and  plates  with  the 
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money  she  saved  by  making  her  hats  this  season. 
(She  always  was  handy  with  her  needle!)  She***® 
and  James  are  making  good.  He  must  have  had  a 
raise  in  salary,  for  he  is  head  of  his  section  in  the 
factory,*®*  Selma  tells  me.  Maybe  he  is  getting  over¬ 
time,  too.  Almost  every  evening  he  passes  by  after**® 
eight. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Abbic  Faber,  Allen’s  niece  from 
Gary,  is  visiting  Selma?  1  think  she  is  giving**® 
the  party  for  her.  It  will  not  be  a  formal  affair,  but 
I  would  like  my  dress  by  then.  My  pet  green  one 
is  too**®  shabby — would  hate  to  be  seen  in  it! 
Miss  Brisk  says  she  will  have  the  tan  dress  finished, 
all  but  the  pressing,  in  one**®  day  more.  Their  I 
plan  to  have  her  fix  that  dark  red  velvet  with  the 
lace  vestee  and  sleeves.  1  have  goods  for  still  an¬ 
other,*®®  but  will  not  have  two  made  at  one 
time. 

I  hear  Selma  has  some  snappy  gifts  for  her  guests. 
She  always  plans  a  dream**"  of  a  party!  And  such 
“cats” I  That  banana  cake  of  hers!  I  made  one 
today — the  first  good  banana  cake  I  ever**®  made. 
They  always  fell  before. 

Have  you  seen  anything  of  Bella  Dana  of  late? 
vVhat  can  be  the  matter  that**®  she  never  comes  to 
our  bridge  parties  any  more?  1  hear  that  Fred  is  not 
working.  That  must  be  it.  I  must  go  to**®  see 
Bella  soon.  I  miss  her  when  she  misses  our 
parties. 

No  more  for  the  present.  Miss  Brisk  is  ready  to 
fit  my*®®  dress.  Plan  to  go  to  Selma’s  with  me! 

With  much  affection, 

Agnes  Gilt  (512) 

Was  It  a  Ghost? 

By  S.  LOUISE  SMITH 

Vertailleg  High  School,  Versailles,  Ohio 

H'rilttH  etpecimlly  for  us*  with  Chopttr  Three  of  the 

Mouual 

DiK'tor  Cox  thought  that  it  all  had  started  with  a 
story  in  the  college  paper.  The  girl  really  had  be¬ 
lieved  that*®  she  saw  a  ghost  on  the  stairs  when  she 
went  for  the  box  of  books. 

“I^ar  me!  I  hardly  know  what  to  think,”  the 


good  man  murmured*®  as  he  drove  slowly  home, 
barely  heeding  the  soft  rain  that  soon  began  pattering 
on  the  leaves  which  almost  choked*®  the  lonely  road. 

A  dog  trotted  from  a  lane  and  dodged  the  auto. 
The  shock  of  seeing  it  so  close  brought  the  doctor"" 
to  his  senses.  He  could  see  a  lone  horse  in  a  hollow 
in  the  meadow,  but  no  other  living  thing. 

He  drove  on*"®  and  came  to  his  own  door.  The 
trees  in  the  oak  grove  were  like  ghosts  in  their  robes 
of  mist.  Ghosts  again! 

The  big  hall  was  cozy.**®  The  coals  glowed  in 
the  grate,  and  the  aroma  of  hot  coffee  floated  in  the 
air.  Paul  and  his  collie  were  playing**®  ball  and 
Sister  sat  in  an  armchair  wrapping  her  doll  in  a 
cashmere  shawl.  She  nodded  sleepily.  Everything**" 
was  iolly  and  homelike.  He  was  glad  the  busy  day 
was  over. 

Then  came  the  peal  of  a  bell.  “Hello,  Dad!” 
called**®  Paul,  “I’ll  sec  what  they  want.” 

The  doctor  paused  to  stroke  his  baby  girl’s  head. 
He  hoped  nothing  much  was  the  matter. 

Paul  appeared*"®  solemn,  even  awed,  when  he 
came  back  from  the  phone.  “It  was  the  police.  Pop. 
Some  fellow  broke  into  the  Globe  office**®  and  they 
siiot  him.  He  is  locked  in  the  jail,  but  he  is  hurt 
and  needs  you.  Folks  never  leave  you  alone!”  he 
cxplcKlcd**®  aggricvcdly. 

Doctor  Cox  cheered  the  lad  as  he  put  his  top  coat 
back  on  calmly.  “The  fog  is  getting  thicker**"  and 
I  confess  I  loathe  to  leave  here  in  it,  but  it  is  all 
part  of  my  job,  Paul!  I  will  get  there  safely,  and 
I**®  should  be  able  to  get  back  in  an  hour.  Mean¬ 
time,  you  must  be  the  man  of  the  family.” 

It  was  hard  to  see  the*"®  path  to  the  garage  when 
the  d<x)r  closed.  There  were  no  stars.  He  heard  a 
motor  throb  in  a  nearby  alley  and  a  stir**®  in  the 
thicket  as  he  passed  on  the  path.  He  hurried  on. 

As  he  neared  the  jail  an  officer  approached  from 
the  shadows.**® 

“Well,  Doc,”  he  called,  “we  got  Martha’s  ghost! 
After  hearing  the  confession  you  will  be  able  to 
convince  our  preacher’s**"  daughter  that  her  ghost 
was  a  real  man  after  all.  He  says  on  oath  that  he 
broke  into  the  minister’s  place  that**®  evening,  but 
the  girl  saw  him  before  he  stole  anything  and  he 
sneaked  off.  A  thief’s  bound  to  get  caught,  though, 
no  matter*"®  if  he  is  stealthy  as  can  be.  But  you 
know  my  opinion.  Doc.” 

“I  know,  John,”  the  doctor  gave  back.  “Can  you 
show  me**®  where  they  have  the  fellow?” 

The  doctor  went  over  the  robber  briefly  but  thor¬ 
oughly.  No  bones  were  broken.  He  was**®  a 
brawny  fellow,  without  emotKin,  but  his  heart  was 
not  good — a  dope-taker,  possibly,  “(xike,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  thought.**®  Though  morose,  “hard,”  he  did 
moan  and  groan  as  the  doctor  probed  his  chest  for 
the  shot.  Then  he  was  given  a  potion  to**®  ease 
the  pain  so  that  he  could  sleep. 

“That’s  that!”  the  doctor  nodded,  as  he  surted 
back  home.  “Martha  will  be  glad  to  have**®  the 
mystery  solved.  She  was  so  nearly  convinced  her 
caller  was  not  of  this  earth.”  (514) 
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Dicky 

From  ’’Cabbages  and  Kings” 

By  O.  HENRY 

(Copyright,  1908,  1936  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  Inc.) 

( Reprinted  in  shorthand  hy  special  permission  of 
the  publishers) 

Nobfxiy  knew  where  Dicky  Maloney  hailed  from 
or  how  he  reached  Coral io.  He  appeared  there  one 
day;  and  that  was*®  all.  He  afterward  said  that  he 
came  on  the  fruit  steamer  Thor;  but  an  inspection 
of  the  Thor's  passenger  list  of‘®  that  date  was  found 
to  be  Maloncyless.  Curiosity,  however,  soon  perished; 
and  Dicky  took  his  place  among*®  the  odd  fish  cast 
up  by  the  Caribbean. 

He  was  an  active,  devil-may-care,  rollicking  fel¬ 
low  with  an"®  engaging  gray  eye,  the  most  irresisti¬ 
ble  grin,  a  rather  dark  or  much  sunburned  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  head  of’®®  the  fieriest  red  hair  ever 
seen  in  that  country.  Speaking  the  Spanish  language 
as  well  as  he  spoke  English,’*®  and  seeming  always 
to  have  plenty  of  silver  in  his  pockets,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  a  welcome’*®  companion  whither¬ 
soever  he  went.  Everybody  called  him  “Dicky”; 
everybody  cheered  up  at  the  sight’*®  of  him — espe¬ 
cially  the  natives,  to  whom  his  marvelous  red  hair 
and  his  free-and-easy  style  were  a  constant’*®  de¬ 
light  and  envy.  Wherever  you  went  in  the  town 
you  would  soon  see  Dicky  or  hear  his  genial  laugh. 


and  find*®®  around  hin>  a  group  of  admirers. 

A  considerable  amount  of  speculation  was  had 
concerning  the**®  object  of  his  sojourn  there,  until 
one  day  he  silenced  this  by  opening  a  small  shop  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco,**®  dukes,  and  the  handiwork  of 
the  interior  Indians — fibre-and-silk-woven  goods, 
deerskin  zapatos,**^  and  basketwork  of  tule  reeds. 

One  day  Dicky  saw  Pasa,  the  daughter  of  Madama 
Ortiz,  sitting  in**®  the  side-door  of  the  Hotel  des  los 
Estranjeros.  He  stopped  in  his  tracks,  still,  for  the 
first  time  in  Coralio;  and*®®  then  he  sped,  swift  as  a 
deer,  to  find  Vasquez,  a  gilded  native  youth,  to 
present  him. 

The'  young  men  had  named  Pasa**®  "Im  Santita 
Karanfadita."  Naranjadtta  is  a  Spanish  word  for  a 
certain  color  that  you  must**®  go  to  more  trouble  to 
describe  in  English.  By  saying  “The  little  saint, 
tinted  the  most  beautiful  deIicate**®-slightly-orangc- 
golden,”  you  will  approximate  the  description  of 
Madama  Ortiz’s  daughter. 

Pasa  was**®  descended  from  the  proudest  Spanish 
families  in  the  country.  Moreover,  she  had  had  un¬ 
usual  advantages.*®®  Two  years  in  a  New  Orleans 
school  had  elevated  her  ambitions  and  fitted  her  for 
a  fate  above**®  the  ordinary  maidens  of  her  native 
land.  And  yet  here  she  succumbed  to  the  first  red- 
haired  scamp  with  a  glib**®  longue  and  a  charming 
smile  that  came  along  and  courted  her  properly. 

V’ery  soon  Dicky  took  her  to  the  little*®  church 
in  the  corner  of  the  plaza,  and  “Mrs.  Maloney”  was 
added  to  her  string  of  distinguished  names. 
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And  it**®  was  her  fate  to  sit,  with  her  patient, 
saintly  eyes  and  figure  like  a  bisque  Psyche,  behind 
the  sequestered  counter*®®  of  the  little  shop,  while 
Dicky  drank  with  his  frivolous  acquaintances. 

Sometimes  mysterious  things  happened  at*“®  night 
about  Dicky’s  shop.  While  the  front  of  it  was  dark, 
in  the  little  room  back  of  it  Dicky  and  a  few  of 
his®*®  friends  would  sit  about  a  table  carrying  on 
some  kind  of  very  quiet  negocios  until  quite  late. 
Finally**®  he  would  let  them  out  the  front  door  very 
carefully,  and  go  upstairs  to  his  little  saint.  'I'hese 
visitors  were**®  generally  conspirator-like  men  with 
dark  clothes  and  hats.  Of  course,  these  dark  doings 
were  noticed  after  a  while,*®®  and  talked  about. 

Dicky  seemed  to  care  nothing  at  all  for  the  society 
of  the  alien  residents  of**®  the  town. 

Many  letters  arrived,  addressed  to  “Mr.  Dicky 
Maloney,”  or  “Senor  Dickee  Maloney,"  to  the**® 
considerable  pride  of  Pasa.  That  so  many  people 
should  des’ue  to  write  to  him  only  confirmed  her 
own**®  suspicion  that  the  light  from  his  red  head 
shone  around  the  world.  As  to  their  contents  she 
never  felt  curiosity.**® 

The  one  mistake  Dicky  made  in  Coral  io  was  to 
run  out  of  money  at  the  wrong  time.  Where  his 
money  came*®®  from  was  a  puzzle,  for  the  sales  of 
his  shop  were  next  to  nothing,  but  that  source  failed, 
and  at  a  peculiarly**®  unfortunate  time.  It  was  when 
the  comandante  looked  upon  the  little  saint  seated  in 
the  shop  and  felt  his  heart**®  go  pitapat. 

The  comandante,  who  was  versed  in  all  the  in¬ 
tricate  arts  of  gallantry,  first  delicately**®  hinted  at 
his  sentiments  by  donning  his  dress  uniform  and 
strutting  up  and  down  fiercely  before  her  window.**® 
Pasa,  glancing  demurely  with  her  saintly  eyes,  in¬ 
stantly  perceived  his  resemblance  to  her  parrot.  Chi¬ 
chi,  and*®®  was  diverted  to  the  extent  of  a  smile. 
The  comandante  saw  the  smile,  which  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  him.  Convinced**®  of  an  impression  made, 
he  entered  the  shop,  confidently,  and  advanced  to 
open  compliment.  Pasa  froze;**®  he  pranced;  she 
Hamed  royally;  he  was  charmed  to  injudicious  per¬ 
sistence;  she  commanded  him  to  leave  the  shop; 
he**®  tried  to  capture  her  hand — and  Dicky  entered. 

He  spent  five  minutes  in  punishing  the  coman¬ 
dante  scientifically**®  and  carefully,  so  that  the  pain 
might  be  prolonged  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he*®*  pitched  the  rash  wooer  out  the 
door  upon  the  stones  of  the  street,  senseless. 

A  barefooted  policeman  who  had  been  watching**® 
the  affair  from  across  the  street  blew  a  whistle.  A 
squad  of  four  soldiers  came  running  from  the  cuartel 
around**®  the  corner.  When  they  saw  that  the 
offender  was  Dicky,  they  stopped  and  blew  more 
whistles,  which  brought  out  reenforcements**®  of 
eight.  Deeming  the  odds  against  them  sufficiently 
reduced,  the  military  advanced  uixin  the  disturber.*"® 
Dicky,  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  martial 
spirit,  stooped  and  drew  the  comandante’ s  sword, 
which  was  girded****  about  him,  and  charged  his 
foe.  He  chased  the  standing  army  four  squares,  play¬ 
fully  prodding  its  squealing  rear  and  hacking*®*®  at 
its  ginger-colored  heels. 


But  he  was  not  so  successful  with  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties.  Six  nimble,  muscular*®*®  policemen  overpowered 
him  and  conveyed  him,  triumphantly  but  warily, 
to  jail. 

Dicky,  with  the  rest*®*®  of  the  prisoners,  could 
look  out  through  the  barred  door  at  the  grass  of  the 
little  plaza,  at  a  row  of  orange  trees,*®*®  and  the  red 
tile  roofs  and  ’dobe  walls  of  a  line  of  insignificant 
stores. 

At  sunset  along  a  path  across**®®  this  plaza  came 
a  melancholy  procession  of  sad-faced  women  bearing 
plantains,  cassaba,  bread,  and  fruit — each***®  coming 
with  food  to  some  wretch  behind  those  bars  to  whom 
she  still  clung  and  furnished  the  means  of  life.  Twice 
a  day — morning***®  and  evening — they  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  come.  Water  was  furnished  to  her  compulsory 
guests  by  the  republic,  but***®  no  food. 

That  evening  Dicky’s  name  was  called  by  the 
sentry,  and  he  stepped  before  the  bars  of  the  door. 
There  stood  his  little***®  saint,  a  black  mantilla 
draped  about  her  head  and  shoulders,  her  face  like 
glorified  melancholy,  her  clear  eyes**®®  gazing  long¬ 
ingly  at  him  as  if  they  might  draw  him  between  the 
bars  to  her.  She  brought  a  chicken,  some  oranges,***® 
dtdees,  and  a  loaf  of  white  bread.  A  soldier  inspected 
the  food,  and  passed  it  in  to  Dicky.  Pasa  spoke 
calmly*®*®  as  she  always  did,  briefly,  in  her  thrilling, 
flute-like  tones.  “Angel  of  my  life,”  she  said,  “let  it 
not  be  long  that  thou**®®  art  away  from  me.  Thou 
knowest  that  life  is  not  a  thing  to  be  endured  with 
thou  not  at  my  side.  Tell  me  if  I*®*®  can  do  aught 
in  this  matter.  If  not,  I  will  wait — a  litdc  while.  1 
come  again  in  the  morning.” 

Dicky,  with  his**®®  shoes  removed  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  his  fellow  prisoners  tramped  the  floor  of  the 
jail  half  the  night  condemning  his***®  lack  of  money 
and  the  cause  of  it — whatever  that  might  have  been. 
He  knew  very  well  that  money  would  have  brought 
his***®  release  at  once. 

For  two  days  succeeding  Pasa  came  at  the  ap- 
ixnnted  times  and  brought  him  food.  He  eagerly 
inquired***®  each  time  if  a  letter  or  package  had 
come  for  him,  and  she  mournfully  shook  her  head. 

On  the  morning  of  the***®  third  day  she  brought 
only  a  small  loaf  of  bread.  There  were  dark  circles 
under  her  eyes.  She  seemed  as  calm  as  ever. 

“By**®®  jingo,”  said  Dicky,  who  seemed  to  speak 
in  English  or  Spanish  as  the  whim  seized  him,  “this 
is  dry  provender,  muchachita}**^  Is  this  the  best 
you  can  dig  up  for  a  fellow.^” 

Pasa  looked  at  him  as  a  mother  looks  at  a  be¬ 
loved***®  but  capricious  babe. 

“Think  better  of  it,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice; 
“since  for  the  next  meal  there  will  be  nothing.  The 
last***®  cent  is  sjvcnt.”  She  pressed  close  against  the 
grating. 

“Sell  the  goods  in  the  shop — take  anything  for 
them.” 

“Have  I  not  tried?  Did***®  I  not  offer  them  for 
one-tenth  their  cost?  Not  even  one  peso  would  any 
one  give.  There  is  not  one  real  in  this  town**®®  to 
assist  Dickee  Malonee.” 

Dick  clenched  his  teeth  grimly.  “That’s  the 
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comandante."  he  growled.  “He’s  rcsjX)nsiblc  for’**® 
that  sentiment.  Wait,  oh,  wait  till  the  cards  are 
all  out.” 

For  once  she  looked  in  his  face  and  saw  it  without 
a  smile,  stern,*®*®  menacing,  and  purposeful.  Then 
he  suddenly  raised  his  hand  and  his  smile  came  back 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  hoarse’®*®  signal  of 
an  incoming  steamer’s  siren  sounded  in  the  harbor. 
Dicky  called  to  the  sentry  who  was  pacing’®**  before 
the  door:  "What  steamer  comes’” 

"The  Catarina." 

“Of  the  Vesuvius  liner” 

“Without  doubt,  of  that  line.” 

“(»o  you,”’*®®  said  Dicky  joyously  to  Pasa,  “to  the 
.\merican  consul.  Tell  him  1  wish  to  speak  with  him. 
See  that  hc’**“  comes  at  once.” 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  consul  came. 

“Now,  see  here,  Maloney,”  he  began  captiously, 
“you  fellows’**®  seem  to  think  you  can  cut  up  any 
kind  of  row,  and  expect  me  to  pull  you  out  of  it. 
I’m  neither  the  War’**"  Department  nor  a  gold  mine. 
'I'his  country  has  its  laws,  you  know,  and  there’s  one 
against  pounding  the  senses  out  of  the’**®  regular 
army.  You  Irish  are  forever  getting  into  trouble.  I 
don’t  sec  what  I  can  do.  Anything  like”*®  tobacco, 
now,  to  make  you  comfortable — or  newspapers — ” 
“Son  of  Eli,”  interrupted  Dicky,  gravely,  “you”*® 
haven't  changed  an  iota.  That  is  almost  a  duplicate 
of  the  speech  you  made  when  old  Koen’s  donkeys 
and  geese”*®  got  into  the  chapel  loft  and  the  cul¬ 
prits  wanted  to  hide  in  your  room.” 

"Oh,  heavcnsl”  exclaimed  the  consul,  hurriedly”*® 
adjusting  his  spectacles.  “Are  you  a  Yale  man,  too? 
Were  you  in  that  crowd?  I  don’t  seem  to  remember 
any”*®  one  with  red — any  one  named  Maloney. 
Such  a  lot  of  collegemen  seem  to  have  misused  their 
advantages.  One’*®®  of  the  best  mathematicians  of 
the  class  of  ’91  is  selling  lottery  tickets  in  Belize.  A 
Cornell’**®  man  dropped  off  here  last  month.  He  was 
second  steward  on  a  guano  boat.  I’ll  write  to  the 
Department  if  you  like,’**®  Maloney.  Or  if  there’s 
any  tobacco,  or  newspa — ” 

“There’s  nothing,”  interrupted  Dicky,  shortly,  “but 
this.  You’**®  go  tell  the  captain  of  the  Catarina  that 
Dicky  Maloney  wants  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  can 
conveniendy’**®  come.  Tell  him  where  I  am.  Hur¬ 
ry.  That’s  all.”  (1889) 

(Tq  b*  coutimmtd  ntxt  month) 

After  Being  Told  Once 

If  there  is  anything  a  business  man  admires  it  is 
the  employee  who  does  not  ask  over  and  over  again*® 
how  to  do  things.  The  lisdess  employee  who  never 
pays  attention  to  what  is  said  to  him,  who  is  al¬ 
ways*®  forgetting  his  instructions,  makes  a  very  bad 
impression  on  his  employer.  He  shows  that  his  mind 
is  not  alert;*®  that  he  is  either  indifferent  or  has  a 
poor  memory.  I  know  a  business  man  who  says  he 
always*®  keeps  his  eye  on  the  employee  who  needs 
instructing  but  once,  because  it  is  a  sign  of  quick. 


active,  alert  mind,’"®  an  accurate  perception,  and 
these  are  valuable  business  qualities. — Ncu,'  Success, 
(114) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

Not  Much  Difference 

The  Sunday  drivers  had  picked  the  farmer’s  fruit 
and  his  flowers,  and  their  car  was  full  of  plunder. 
Pointing  to  an*®  unexplored  highway  they  inquired 
of  the 'farmer: 

“Shall  we  take  this  road  back  to  the  city?” 

“You  might  as  well,”  replied  the*®  farmer,  “you’ve 
got  almost  everything  else!”  (48) 

And  Sunny  Side  Up 

“How  would  you  like  your  egg  served,  sir?” 

“Is  there  any  difference  in  price*” 

“None  whatever,  sir.” 

“Then  serve  it  on  a  thick*®  slice  of  ham.”  (22) 

No  Use 

Mother:  Johnny,  did  you  get  that  loaf  of  bread  1 
sent  you  for? 

Johnny:  No,  the  store  was  closed. 

“It  couldn’t  be,  this  time*®  of  day.  Did  you  try 
the  door?” 

“No,  ’cause  1  Saw  a  sign  in  the  window,  ‘Home 
Cooking.’”  (34) 

Weren’t  They  All! 

Judge:  What  is  your  business? 

Prisoner:  I  am  a  locksmith,  your  Honor. 

Judge:  What  were  you  doing  when  the  plqce  was 
raided?** 

Prisoner:  I  was  making  a  bolt  for  the  diNtr.  (2^^) 

Hadn’t  Found  Out 

Boss:  You  arc  twenty  minutes  late  again.  I>on’t 
you  know  when  we  start  in  this  shop? 

New  Employee:  No,  sir,  they’re  always*®  at  it 
when  I  get  here.  (24) 

To  Pass  Inspection 

Sergeant:  Did  you  shave  this  morning,  Jones? 

Recruit:  Yes,  sergeant. 

Sergeant:  Well,  next  time  stand  a  bit  closer  to  the 
razor.  (20) 

Better  Letters  in  Business 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  aim  of  this  handy-sized  magazine  is  stated  in 
its  title.  Simplicity  of  presentation  and  vitality  of 
subject  matter  characterize  this  publication.  It  is  of 
interest  to  teachers  of  letter  writing. 
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ORN  out  and  inadequate  class¬ 
room  equipment  is  retarding  the 
progress  of  commercial  education  in  many 
private  and  public  schools.  Thousands  of  • 
students  are  being  taught  in  classrooms 
tilled  with  worn-out  equipment  purchased 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Other  thou¬ 
sands  are  being  taught  in  classrooms  filled 
with  new  equipment  that  is  unsuited  and 
insufficient  for  teaching  skill  subjects. 

Ihii  condition  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  type  or  size  of  sch(X)l.  It  exists 
in  public  and  private  schools  of  all  grades. 

It  is  found  even  in  some  of  our  teacher¬ 
training  institutions. 

Equipment  Inadequate 

It  almost  seems  as  if  certain  administra¬ 
tors  have  felt  that,  if  a  log  was  good 
enough  for  Mark  Hopkins,  it  is  good 
enough  for  us.  We  appreciate  the  implied 
compliment,  but  we  would  prefer  an  OK 
on  equipment  requisitions. 

Shorthand,  for  example,  is  taught  in 
many  classrooms  equipped  with  tablet- 
arm  chairs,  and  yet  one  of  the  fundamental 
instructions  to  beginners  is: 

Rest  the  weight  of  your  Ixxly  on  your  left 
arm,  taking  the  weight  off  the  right  arm  so 
your  hand  will  be  free  to  write  at  high  speed. 

Try  this  on  a  tablet-arm  chair!  Also  try 
to  find  room  on  the  arm  for  both  an  open 
notebook  and  an  open  textbook. 

The  minimum  writing  area  for  training 
a  shorthand  student  properly  is  540  square 
inches.  He  should  have  available  a  rec¬ 
tangular  writing  surface  at  least  18  inches 
by  30  inches  in  size. 

“But,”  answers  the  harassed  principal 
with  his  building  already  overcrowded. 


“our  shorthand  classes  run  from  forty  to 
fifty  students.  We  can’t  give  that  much 
space  to  each  student.” 

Yet  a  chemistry  laboratory,  a  manual 
training  shop,  a  domestic  science  room,  is 
proj^erly  equipped  first.  Then,  if  it  can 
accommodate  only  tw’enty-five  or  thirty 
students  at  a  time,  that  number  is  accepted 
as  the  inevitable  maximum  size  of  the  class. 

In  other  subjects  requiring  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  proper  training  of  the  student, 
the  quality  and  adequateness  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  govern  the  size  of  the  class. 

To  meet  the  desired  standard  may  re¬ 
quire  the  training  of  fewer  commercial  stu¬ 
dents,  but  we  can  afford  to  reduce  our 
present  enrollment  by  whatever  number  is 
required  to  permit  the  adequate  equipment 
of  our  classrooms. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  equipment  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  many  schools.  We 
are  faced  with  a  business  problem,  and  as 
teachers  of  business  subjects  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  finding  the  solution. 

Business  Gets  What  It  Needs 

“Business  gets  what  it  needs”  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  saying.  Those  citizens  of  your  com¬ 
munity  who  control  the  purse  strings  of 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  school 
budgets  are  the  community’s  leading  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  and  women, 
whose  decisions  regarding  financial  mat¬ 
ters  are  governed  by  sound  business  princi¬ 
ples.  To  convince  them  of  the  need  for 
more  money  to  equip  the  department  to 
which  the  community  is  entrusting  its 
youth  for  business  training  is  not  an  over¬ 
whelming  obstacle. 
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The  casual  or  unsympathetic  attitude 
with  which  some  school  administrators 
treat  the  equipment  requests  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  departments  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  need.  They 
have  not  been  informed  as  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  equipment  needs  of  a  modern  com¬ 
mercial  department.  We  are  making  a 
mistake  in  trying  to  get  them  to  approve 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  before  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  them  to  make  wise 
decisions. 

We  could  accomplish  this  objective  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively  if  the  needed 
information  could  be  supplied  by  a  na¬ 
tional  authority  whose  statements  would 
be  accepted  without  question  by  principals, 
superintendents,  boards  of  education,  and 
private-school  owners. 

Standards  Needed 

Standard  specifications  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  well-equipjied  classrcK)m  in 
each  of  our  commercial  subjects.  Model 
floor  plans  should  be  drawn,  showing  the 
most  efficient  arrangement  of  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Adequate  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
other  building  necessities  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  N.E.A.  has  made  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  through  its  Quarterly.  The  De¬ 
cember,  1936,  issue,  edited  by  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Tonne,  was  devoted  to  a  description  of 
various  floor  plans  for  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  a 
more  complete  monograph  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  needed  immediately.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  or  one  of  our  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  will  undertake  this  respon¬ 
sibility  this  year.  There  are  several  candi¬ 
dates  for  doctor's  degrees  who  are  seeking 
worth-while  subjects  for  their  dissertations. 

IV 


Here  is  a  subject  that  we  recommend  with¬ 
out  reservation. 

An  important  first  step  in  bringing 
about  the  required  improvement  in  the 
physical  facilities  of  our  commercial  class- 
r(K)ms  is  the  taking  of  an  inventory  and 
the  drawing  up  of  floor  plans  by  every 
commercial  department  in  the  country, 
showing  actual  conditons  today. 

As*  its  contribution  to  getting  started 
on  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  BEW 
will  be  glad  to  act  as  a  temporary  deposi¬ 
tory  for  inventories  and  floor  plans. 

Every  commercial  department  head  who 
is  willing  to  participate  in  this  nation-wide 
inventory  is  urged  to  send  us  a  complete 
inventory  of  equipment  and  department 
floor  plans.  Mail  them  in  care  of  the  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Business  Education- 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

All  material  thus  collected  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  C>)uncil  or  any  other  quali¬ 
fied  group  or  individual  who  will  accept 
the  resjx)nsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
the  standards  described  above. 

Here  is  an  op[X)rtunity  to  do  st)methip'’ 
of  inestimable  value  to  business  education. 

•  Eol’cation  implies  teaching.  Teaching  im¬ 
plies  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  truth.  The 
truth  is  everywhere  the  same.  Hence  education 
should  be  everywhere  the  same.  ...  If  educa¬ 
tion  is  rightly  undcrst(x>d,  it  will  l)c  undersUxHl 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  intellect  is  the  same  gexxi  for  all 
men  in  all  scxrieties.  It  is,  moreover,  the  grxxl 
for  which  all  other  gixxls  are  only  means.  .  .  . 
Material  prosperity,  peace  and  civil  order,  justice, 
and  the  moral  virtues  arc  means  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  intellect. — From  "The  Higher  Learn¬ 
ing  in  America,"  by  President  Hutchins  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

•  A  YEAR  AGO  I  placed  myself  definitely  on 
record  as  favoring  a  coinclusivc  membership  by 
which  a  teacher,  when  he  joins  his  local  associ¬ 
ation,  becomes  automatically  a  member  of  his 
state  and  national  groups.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  we  squander  too  much  time  and 
energy  in  the  enrollment  of  members  and  in 
the  collection  of  dues.  A  simpified  procedure 
needs  to  be  worked  out  at  once. — /.  W.  Stude- 
baker.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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